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1. Letters from Egypt, Ethiopia and the Peninsula of Sinai. 
By Dr. Richard Lepsius: Translated by Leonora and 
Joanna B. Horner. Henry G. Bohn. 


ws Uber den ersten Aegyptischen Gitterkreis. Von R. Lep- 
sius. Berlin. 1851. [On the Egyptian Gods of the 
First Series. | , : 

3. Uber die Zwilfte Aegyptische Kinigsdynastie. Von R. 

Lepsius. Berlin. 1853. [On the Twelfth Royal 

Dynasty of Egypt.] 


In the year 1842 the king of Prussia sent to Egypt an 
expedition, the object of which was to investigate the an- 
cient monuments of that country, of Nubia, and of the 
peninsula of Sinai, and to bring home such remains of 
antiquity as they should be able to remove, in order to 
furnish the Egyptian Museum of Berlin. Lepsius, who 
was already known as the most eminent Egyptologist in 
Europe, was placed at the head of the expedition, having 
under his direction an efficient staff of surveyors, draughts- 
men and modellers. Our countrymen, Bonomi and Wild, 
associated themselves with it as volunteers. Alexander 
von Humboldt and Bunsen had recommended the under- 
taking to the king, and the Royal Academy of Sciences 
had examined and approved the plans which Lepsius drew 
up. Both the conception and the detail of the expedition 
reflect great honour on the Prussian government, which 
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can have no other than a scientific interest in Egypt. An 
Englishman may be proud of the zeal and hbei rality of lis 
individual countrymen who have done so much to illustrate 
the antiquities of the land of the Pharaohs, but the con- 
trast of his government with those of Tuscany and Prussia 
is anything Dut flattering to his national feeling. 

The Prussian e xpe dition mustered in Alexandria in Sep- 
tember, 1842, and on the 9th of November of that year 
began operations at the Pyramids. On the 26th of No- 
vember, 1845, Lepsius entered Beyrout, on his return to 
Europe, having explored in the interval the valley of the 
Nile, beyond the junction of the Blue and White Rivers, 
with parts of the adjacent deserts, and the peninsula of 
Sinai. The scientific results of his labours are gradually 
appearing in the elaborate and costly “ Denkmialer aus 
Egvpten und ee un,” which the Prussian government 
is publishing, and the commentary with which Lepsius 
will illustrate them. Notwithstanding the researches of 
the French and Tuscan scavans and their voluminous pub- 
lications, much remained to be done. They had almost 
entirely neglected two very productive fields, ‘the P yramids 
and the monuments connected with them, and the valley 
of the Nile above the Second Cataract; nor had either of 
them penetrated to Meriée. There were other reasons why 
a German expedition was desirable. Rosellini was a simple 
and straightforward writer, but in Champollion there was 
na dash of the charlatan, which occasionally casts a shade 
of doubt over his generalizations ; and altogether the stan- 
dard of literary ethics is much higher in Germany than in 
france. ‘The positive gain to Egyptian archeology and 
history derived from the Prussian expedition has been very 
considerable, and it may be acceptable to the readers of 
this Journal to have them exhibited in a concise view :— 

I. Above 400 drawings were made, of which a large part 
has been already published, from the tombs in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pyramids, the contents of which were 
previously almost unknown. This region contains the mo- 
numents of the Old Monarchy of Egypt, and they establish 
beyond doubt its truly historical character. They have 
enabled Lepsius to fill up many vacant spaces in the lists 
of the early dynasties of Manetho, and as he thinks (though 
in this there is not a perfect harmony between him and his 
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friend the Chevalier Bunsen), to prove that some of them 
were contemporaneous and not consecutive. What is be- 
yond controversy is, that the times when these monuments 
originated were highly-civilized times, in which both the 
elegant and the useful arts flourished, in which government 
was minutely organized, and theology had attained ¢ 
systematic development. <A people possessed of such insti- 
tutions had certainly not wandered the day before from 
neighbouring deserts to the land on which we find them. 
Their arts and their ideas must have been the growth of 
centuries ; for they are thoroughly indigenous, and bear 
no analogy to those of other nations. They afford us, 
therefore, a firm standing point, from which we may look 
backward over many preceding centuries, in which Egy pt 
had been slowly acquiring the characteristics which these 
remains of antiquity so distinctly reveal. 

II. Before the visit of Lepsius and his associates to the 
district of Fyoum, it was supposed that hardly anything 
remained of the ancient Labyrinth, described by He rodotus 
(ii. 148) in language which showed how he had been be- 
wildered as his guide led him from porticoes to courts, 
and courts to covered ways, and covered ways into roofed 
chambers, and again into other porticoes, courts and cham- 
bers, but gave no clear conceptions to his reader. The 
age of the building had been variously attributed to thie 
earliest and latest times of the monarchy, and historians 
had generally acquiesced in the opinion that a king of the 
name of Meeris had been its builder. The truth is, that 
by far the larger part of what remains of it is buried under 
the soil, yet at so slight a depth, that it is difficult to un- 
derstand how the eves of preceding visitors, especially the 
first French Commission, who had leisure for the survey, 
and were in no dread of robbers, should have failed to 
detect its traces. Lepsius has uncovered these remains, 
and has ascertained their original extent. Strabo says 
that its length was more than a stadium, and the ruins 
occupy a rectangle, 600 feet long and 500 wide, within 
which were three piles of building each 300 feet in breadth. 
These were occupied by many hundreds of chambers, not 
connected together in any regular plan, and therefore 
forming a complete /abyrinth in the modern sense of the 
word. The name of the builder, at least of the original 
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nucleus of this pile and of the pyramid near it, has been 
ascertained by the excavation of bricks and stones marked 
with shields, to be Amenemha, the Ammenemes of the 
12th dynasty of Manetho, when the Old Monarchy was at 
its highest pitch of power. ‘This discovery belongs also to 
Lepsius ; the French engineer Linant had preceded him in 
ascertaining that the centre of the Fyoum had anciently 
contained a vast artificial reservoir for the waters of the 
Nile, of the embankment of which a considerable portion 
still remains. Lepsius confirms from inspection the dis- 
covery of Linant. 

Ill. The grotto tombs of Benihassan in Central Egypt 
had been passed over very hastily by Champollion and 
Rosellini, but have yielded an ample harvest to Lepsius. 
His predecessors had referred them to the New Monarchy; 
he has found in them inscriptions which clearly prove that 
they are of far earlier date, and nearly equal in age to the 
Great Pyramid itself. Here we find the name of Cheops 
and the shield of the centenarian king Pepi-Apappus, 
whom the President of Magdalen seems ambitious of rival- 
ling in length of life and dominion. If no other evidence 
remained of the prosperity and civilization of Egypt in 
these early times, the tombs of Benihassan would have 
been sufficient. Their painted walls are covered with re- 
presentations, proving the high state to which peaceful art 
and refined luxury had attained. It is evident that the 
sovereigns of Egypt had already extended their conquests 
over the black nations of the south, for negro slaves are 
among their menials; but there are no traces of wars with 
the northern nations, from whom the destruction of the 
Old Monarchy was to ensue at no distant period. Traces, 
however, are found of immigrations of a fairer race 
than the brown Egyptians, indicating that the access to 
Egypt was already patent to its northern neighbours, and 


preparing the way for the invasion of the Shepherds of 


Palestine, who kept possession of Lower Egypt for several 
centuries. The well-known tomb of Nefruhotep, in which 
some have desired to find a representation of Jacob and 
his family, is supposed by Lepsius to represent such a mi- 


gration of a portion of a northern tribe, most probably of 


Semitic race. Of his researches at El-Amarna, and his 
opmions respecting the figures of the Sun-worshippers, 
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which have so much puzzled travellers and antiquaries, we 
shall speak when we notice his tract on the gods of the 
first series. 

IV. The temples, palaces, and tombs of Thebes had been 
more fully explored and represented by preceding expe- 
ditions than anything else in Egypt, and little was left for 
the Prussians in the way of discovery, though they spent 
above a quarter of a year here, diligently employed in 
drawing and describing its monuments. In the higher 
valley of the Nile, beyond the Second Cataract, their 
longest stay was at Semneh, and here Lepsius made the 
important discovery of hieroglyphical inscriptions on the 
rocks beside the river, recording its height in the reign of 
Amenemha before-mentioned. From these the astound- 
ing result seemed to be deduced, that at this time, 4000 
vears ago, the Nile during the inundation rose 24 feet 
higher than it is ever known to do now, and he attributed 
the change to the wearing away of the dam which the 
Cataracts present, by which the water was anciently main- 
tained at a higher Jevel. The marks which indicated the 
rise, were cut in the granite, either of the foundation of 
the fortress by which the pass is commanded, or that of 
which the bank of the river is here composed, and the 
record is usually in the words Ra en Hapi em rempe 
“mouth or gate of the Nile in the year... ,” followed by 
the year of the reign and the name of the king. 


““*The earliest date preserved is that of the sixth year of the 


king’s reign, and he reigned 42 years and some months. The next 
following dates are, the years, 9, 14, 15, 20, 22, 23, 24, 30, 32, 37, 


10, 41, and 43; and include, therefore, under this king, a period of 


37 years. Of the remaining dates, that only of the 4th year of his two 
successors Is available; all the others, which are on the west or left 
bank of the river, have been moved from their original place by the 
rapid floods which have overthrown and carried forward vast masses 
of rock. One single mark only, that of the 9th year of Amenemha, 
has been preserved in its original place on one of the building stones, 
but somewhat below the principal rapid. 

*¢We have now to consider the relation which these—the most 
ancient of all existing marks of the risings of the Nile—bear to 
the levels of the river in our own time. We have here presented 
\2 us the remarkable facts, that the highest of the records now le- 
Bible; viz., that of the 30th year of the reign of Amenemha, ; 


» 
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feet 8 inches) higher than the highest level to which the Nile rises 
in years of the greatest floods; and further, that the sadhooe mark, 
which is on the east bank, and indicated the 15th year of the same 
king, is still 4°14 metres (13 feet 63 inches); and the single mark 
on the west bank, indicating the 9th year, is 
above the same highest level. 

‘<The mean rise of the river, recorded by the marks on the 
east bank, during the reign of Morris, is 19°14 metres (62 feet 
6 inches) above the lowest level of the water in the present day, 
which, according to the statements of the most experienced boat- 


2°77 metres (9 feet) 


men, does not change from year to year, and therefore represents 
the actual level of the Nile, independently of its increase by the 
falls of rain, in the mountains in which its sources are situated. 
The mean rise above the lowest level, at the preseut time, is 11°84 
metres (38 feet 8 inches); and therefore, in the time of Morris, or 
about 2200 years before Christ, the mean height of the river, at 
the cataract or rapid of Semne, during the inundation, was 7°30 
metres (23 feet 10 inches) above the mean level in the present 
day.’ ” 


These statements were received in Europe with surprise, 
mingled with some incredulity. Mr. Horner, an able 
geologist, made them the subject of some remarks before 
the Geological Society, subsequently inserted in the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal, and reprinted, at Lepsius’ 
suggestion, in the translation by his daughters. The sup- 
posed rate of degradation, even if spread uniformly over 
4000 years, would have been startling; for the Cataracts 
of the Nile are not composed, like Niagara, of hard and 
soft strata, hable to destruction in large masses by the 
undermining effect of the water ; but of the hardest granite, 
on which the flow of the river has produced, in the last 
2000 years, only a very slight effect, as the relation of the 
monuments near the First Cataract to the height of the 
water shows. Mr. Horner perceived the probability of 
L epsius’ theory, that the bed of the river had been lowered 
by wearing away, to depend not only on the hardness of 
the rocks, but on the power of the stream, which itself 
depends on the volume and velocity. And he has entered 
into an elaborate calculation, the result of which is, that 
the velocity of the Nile, during that part of its course 
which is here under consideration, is less than that of the 
Thames where not affected by the tide. And though the 
volume is no doubt incomparably greater during the inun- 
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dation, it is even less in the normal state of the river. 
Unable, therefore, to reconcile the supposed lowering of the 
channel with existing phenomena and known forces, Mr 
Horner was compelled to leave the question unsolved, in 
the hope that a careful survey of the whole region by some 
scientific geologist might throw light mpon it. Lepsius, 
in a letter to the translators, inserted in this volume, has 
made some remarks upon their father’s paper, which, how- 
ever, add little to what he had before said. The survey by 
a scientific geologist has not yet taken place. Russegger, 
who would have been best able to accomplish it, was not 
aware of the existence of the inscriptions. In the mean 
time, it strikes us that the hieroglyphic inscription says 
nothing of the height of the Nile, and that it is only 
matter of inference, that the inscription was made at the 
point which the inundation reached in the indicated year. 
When these marks are called a Nilometer, and compared 
with the graduated wall at Elephantine, two very different 
things are designated by the same name. The ‘Nilometer 
of Elephantine, like the Meqyas of Cairo, was a permanent 
standard, measuring the rise of the river for statistical 
purposes, the amount of tribute depending upon it; but 
the inscription on the rocks at Semneh could answer no 
such purpose. Lepsius supposes indeed that Ammenemes 
caused the rising of the Nile to be observed at the southern 
limit of his dominions in order that it might be announced 
everywhere, and prepare the people for what was coming. 
But of what use could it be to the peasant in the Delta to 
know the height of the river at Semneh, unless he knew 
the difference of level between the two localities—an 
amount of knowledge which we can scarcely attribute to 
him? The character which Lepsius reads “mouth or 
gate,” certainly stands for mouth elsewhere; but as no 
other instance has been produced of its use to denote the 
surface of water, we must acknowledge ourselves not per- 
fectly satisfied, even by his authority, that these are records 
of the actual height of the inund: tion. Ile appeals to the 
account given by the priests to Herodotus of the rise of a 
good Nile in the days of Meeris (ii. 13), as a proof that the 
heights of the river had been regularly recorded; to us it 
seems to prove the reverse, as implying that the normal 
rise had been doubled in 900 years. 
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V. The researches of Cailliaud and others had done 
much to show the fallacy of the historical theory that 
Merve had been the parent of the religion and arts of 
Egypt, which had thence descended the valley of the Nile, 
with the course of population. Herodotus (11. 15) had lent 
some countenance to this theory, influenced perhaps by 
the mythical renown of the Ethiopians, and the tendency 
which he observed in the land and population of Egypt to 
extend themselves towards the north. Diodorus (iu. 3) 
gave it authority, and its adoption by Heeren in recent 
times made it popular for a while. Lepsius has given it 
the finishing blow. Nothing can be discovered in these 
regions of a primitive Ethiopian civilization, or indeed of 
any national Ethiopian civilization. Whatever in the 
accounts of the ancients does not rest on total misappre- 
hension only refers to Egyptian civilization and art, intro- 
duced into Ethiopia, either by the fugitives who took refuge 
there during the invasion of the Palestinian Shepherds, or 
by the conquering sovereigns of the New Monarchy. It 
is true that Ethiopia, if we extend that name to Upper 
Nubia and Dongola, was the seat of a powerful and civil- 
ized monarchy ; but that power began with Sabaco and 
Tirhakah, in the commencement of the 7th century B.c. 
The hieroglyphic writing on the monuments of Merde, 
instead of being the parent of the Egyptian system, as the 
Ethiopian ambassadors assured Diodorus, is only a spurious 
offspring of its decline, betraying ignorance of its true 
principles. The monuments themselves hardly ascend be- 
yond the first century before the birth of Christ. We are 
thus relieved from a very embarrassing exceptional phie- 
nomenon in primeval history, the appearance of an early 
civilization among the deserts of Africa, where communi- 
cation, either for giving or receiving, with the Asiatic 
nations would be impracticable. 

We have now exhibited the principal scientific results of 
the Prussian expedition, which are incidentally introduced 
in the present volume, designed to give chiefly the per- 
sonal adventures of Lepsius and his associates.* Although 

* The translation by the Misses Horner contains important additional matter 
from ‘ Lepsius’ Chronology,” and is far more accurate than that which appeared 
from Mr. Bentley’s press. Still it needs revision. Page 58, the author is made 
to say, that he had proposed to construct the third dynasty from the monument 
instead of “ abandoned the attempt” (au/gab). P. 73, abzuweisen is ren- 
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the route from Alexandria to the Second Cataract is become 
almost “as diurnal as a Gravesend barge,” few travellers 
pass along it without mecting with some adventure, or 
noting something which had escaped their predecessors. 
Lepsius and his comrades were anything but dull plod- 
ding antiquaries; their genial, patriotic, and somewhat 
burschikos humour breaks out amusingly on various ocea- 
sions, as in lighting bonfires at Christmas and the New 
Year on the tops of the Pyramids, planting a Christmas 
tree in the King’s Chamber, and aflixing a stone to the 
Great Pyramid, on which they had cut and painted in 
hieroglyphies their own “ worthy names,” with the praises 
of their king and queen. Where Lepsius describes the 
scenery of Egypt and its impression upon his own mind, 
he does it with vividness and foree. The following is his 
account of the view from the Great Pyramid: 


The panoramic view of the landscape spread out at our feet next 
riveted our attention. On the one side the Nile valley, a wide 
sea of overflowed waters, intersected by long s( rp ntine dams; here 
and there broken by villages rising above its surface like islands, 


1 “rr. . ‘ - , “ > 
aud by cultivated promontories filling the whol plain o the valley 


that extended to the opposite Mo jattam hills, on whose most north- 


erly point the citadel of Cairo rises above the town stretched out 

at their base. On the other side, the Libyan desert, a still m 

wonderful sea of sandy plains and barren rocky hills, boundless, 
] ’ 7 + . ¢ 

colourless, noisel enlivened by no ereature, no plants, no t 

of the presei ol Wan, 1 e\ v tombs | betwee oth he 

ruined Neer s, Whose general position and simple outline lay 


spread out clearly and distinetly as on a map. 
“What a spectacle, and what recollect { I 
When Abraham came to Egypt for the first time, he saw these very 


Pyramids, whieh had been already built many centuries before his 


coming. In the plain before us lay ancient Memphis, the resid 
of the kings on whose tombs we were then 
Joseph, and ruled the land under one of t 

wisest Pharaohs of the newly-restored Monarchy. Farther away, 
to the left of the Mog ittam hills, where the fruitful low ground ex- 
tends on the eastern arm of the Nile, beyond Heliopolis, distin- 


guished by its Obelisk, begins the blest region of Gushen, out of 


dered “ to indicate,” instead of “‘deny.” Page 74, gleichsam, ‘in like man- 


ner,” instead of “as it were. P. 257, geddimpft, “ moistened,” instead of 
lulled” or “flattened in tone.’ P. 18). hy)] - abe g s, want of 
refinement,” has been mistaken for wrhildung, ** metamorphosis he Gree 


quotation , too, are inaccurately print l. 
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which Moses led his people to the Syrian desert. It would not, 
indeed, be difficult from our position to recognise that ancient fig- 
tree on the road to Heliopolis, at Matarieh, under whose shade, 
according to the tradition of the country, Mary rested with the in- 
fant Christ. How many thousand pilgrims of all nations have 
since visited these wonders of the world down to ourselves, who, 
the youngest in time, are yet but the predecessors of many other 
thousands who will succeed us, ascend these Pyramids, and con- 
template them with astonishment! I will not describe any further 
the thoughts and feelings which agitated me during these moments. 
There, at the goal of the wishes of many years, and at the same 
time at the commencement of our expedition; there at the summit 
of the Cheops-Pyramid, to which the first link of our whole monu- 
mental historical inquiry—not merely for the history of Egypt, but 
for that of the world —is immovably attached; there, where | 
looked down upon the wonderful field of tombs, from which the 
Moses’-wand of science now calls forth the shadows of the an- 
cient dead, and causes them to pass before the mirror of history, 
in the order of their time and rank, with their names and titles, 
and with all their peculiarities, customs, and surrounding accom- 
paniments.” 


To be in danger of dying from thirst has happened to 
many sojourners and travellers in the Desert; but Lep- 
sius and his friends, while encamped among the Libyan 
sands near the Pyramids were nearly swept away by a 
flood. 


**The winter season began here with a scene which will always be 
vividly remembered by me. I had ridden out to the excavations, 
when seeing a large black cloud approaching, I sent a servant to 
the tents, to take care of them, but as it began to rain slightly, | 
soon rode after him myself. Shortly after my arrival a storm of 
wind began ; I therefore ordered the cords of the tents to be secured, 
but soon a violent shower of rain came in addition, which alarmed 
all our Arabs, and drove them into the rock-tomb, in which is our 
kitchen. Erbkam and Franke were the only ones of our own party 
here. Suddenly the storm became a regular hurricane, such as | 
had never witnessed in Europe, and a hailstorm came down on 
us, Which almost turned the day into night. I had the greatest 
trouble to drive our Arabs out of the grotto, that they might bring 
our things to the rock-tombs, where it was dry, as every moment 
we might expect the overthrow of the tents. And it was not long 
before first our common tent fell down, and when I had hastened 
from that into my own, in order to hold it from the inside, this also 
broke down above me. After I had crawled out, | found my things 
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were tolerably well covered by the tent, so that for the present | 
might leave them alone, to prevent a still greater danger. Our tents, 
protected from the worst winds, the north and west, lay in a de- 
pression of the valley, towards which the plateau of the Pyramids 
inclines. From that place 1 suddenly saw a rapid mountain torrent 
precipitating, like a gigantic serpent on its certain prey, upon our 
encampment, already half destroyed and beaten into the sand. The 
principal stream first dashed towards the great tent ; another arm 
threatened mine, but did not however quite reach it. Everything, 
however, which had been floated out of our tents by the heavy rain 
was carried off by both streams, which united below the tents, and 
was borne a hundred steps farther into a deep hollow behind the 
Sphinx, where a great lake, which fortunately had no outlet, formed 
itself in a moment. 

** Now picture to yourself this scene! Our tents shattered to 
the ground by the storms of rain and hail, between two mountain 
torrents, which at once dug out a channel for themselves in the 
sandy ground, in several places six feet deep, and carried down with 
them into the muddy, foam-covered, slimy lake, our books, drawings, 
sketches, linen, instruments of all kinds, even our levers and iron 
crows,—in short, everything they laid hold on. In addition to this, 
we ourselves, with dripping clothes, without hats, securing the 
heavier articles, pursuing the lighter ones, wading up to the waist 
in the stream or lake, to fish out what the sand had not yet swal- 
lowed, and all this the work of a quarter of an hour, at whose ex- 
piration the sun forthwith shone again, and proclaimed the end of 
this deluge scene by a splendid and brilliant rainbow.” 


The limit of our author’s travels to the south was Sero, 
a village on the right bank of the Blue River, in N. L. 15°. 
He observed in this region some customs curiously illus- 
trative of those which ancient authors attribute to the 
Ethiopians. He is relating a visit to the Sultana Nasr 
(Victoria), at Soriba on the Blue River :— 


« A great preference for the female sex seems to have been a very 
universal custom since ancient times in these southern countries. 
We must recollect how frequently we find reigning Queens of 
Ethiopia mentioned. In the campaigns of Petronius, Candace is 
well known, aname which, according to Pliny, was given to all the 
Ethiopian Queens: according to others, only to the mother of the 
King. Inthe pictures at Merde, also, we sometimes see very war- 
like, and doubtless reigning, Queens represented. According to 
Makrizi, the genealogies of the Beg’as, whom I consider to be the 
direct descendants of the Merditish Ethiopians, and the ancestors 
of the present Bischaris, were not counted by the men, but by the 
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women ; and the inheritance did not go to the son of the deceased, 
but to the son of the sister, or of the daughter of the deceased. In 
like manner, according to Abu-Sela, among the Nubians, the sister’s 
son always had the preference of his own son in the succession to 
the throne ; and, according to [bn Batuta, the same custom existed 
among the Messofites, a negro people lying to the west. Even now 
the household and chief officers belonging to the courts of several 
southern princes are wholly filled by women. Ladies of distinction 
are in the habit of allowing their nails to grow an inch lone, as a 
sign that their duty consists in commanding, and not in working ; 
a custom we have lately seen in the representations of the unshapely 
and corpulent Queens of Merée.”’ 


These are not the only coincidences, if we may believe 
the following accounts, which, however, Lepsius gives not 
on his own authority, but that of Osman Bey. According 
to Diodorus (iii. 5), the Ethiopian priests, when they were 
tired of a king, used to send him a message, which, till the 
reign of Ergamenes, a contemporary of Ptolemy, was never 
disregarded, commanding him to put himself to death. 
According to Lepsius’ informant, in the kingdom of Fazoql, 
a little further to the south, when a king is no longer be- 
loved, his relatives and ministers assemble round him, and 
announce to him that he no longer pleases the men and 
women of the country, the oxen, asses, fowls, &c., but is 
detested by them all, and had better die; and once upon 
a time, when a king did not wish to comply with this in- 
timation, his own wife and mother made the most pressing 
remonstrances with him not to cover himself with still 
greater disgrace ; on which he yielded to his fate. There 
is no need in Fazoql of commissions to inquire into the 
causes of delay in the courts of justice, or of a clause in 
their Magna Charta, “ nulli differremus justitiam.” The 
king is obliged to administer justice daily under a certain 
tree. If, on account of sickness or any other mishap, he 
does not make his appearance for three whole days, he is 
hung up. ‘Two razors are placed in the noose, and when 
this is drawn tight they cut the throat across. The funereal 
rites of the ancient Egyptians proceeded evidently on the 
supposition that the wants and pleasures of man in another 
world would be pretty much the same as in this. In 
Fazogl, too, besides a bowl of fermented liquor, bread, a 


hoe, and a pipe, they put into the grave a sword and two 
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pairs of sandals, adding gold according to the wealth of 
the deceased, to pay the ferryman who has to convey 
him across the great river which flows between heaven 
and hell. 

One object of the Prussian expedition was to explore the 
antiquities and geography of the peninsula of Sinai. In 
fulfilment of this part of his commission, Lepsius, on his 
return from Ethiopia, left some of his associates at Thebes, 
and crossed to the port of Gebel Zeit, on the Red Sea, to 
embark for Tor. In passing through the mountainous 
and desert country which lies between the Nile and the 
sea, his guide missed the way, and the whole party were 
in imminent danger of perishing by fatigue and hunger. 
Their water bottles were emptied and they had devoured 
their small provision of four biscuits. A few hours addi- 
tional wandering must have proved fatal to them :— 


“ With the dawn of day we again mounted. My ass, who had 
taken the last scanty ration of water that had been measured out 


for it, more than four-and-twenty-hours back, and could not endure 


i 


thirst like the camels, would scareely go a step farther. Selim, 


however, was in good heart, and thought we should soon get back 
to the right road. We found innumerable marks of camel 
‘Only a little while longer,’ exclaimed the guide, ‘and we shall be 
all right.” Our hope was again revived. 


‘Beautiful variegated blocks of granite and porphyry, which I 
saw lying among the loose stones, were joyful signs to me of the 


} 
* 


vicinity of the Mons porphyrites. Meanwhile, the broad valley 
into which we had turned constantly became narrower, and divided 
into two branches, the ri 


divided once more, and, like the vallevs described above, everything 


eht of which we ascended. But this also 


round us led to the sad conviction that here we were again upon 
the wrong path; L made a halt to give some rest to our tired 
animals, and sent the cuide forward alone to find out his right road. 
Hungry, and, above all, thirsting for a draught of water, we en- 
camped in the shadow of a rock-precipice. We were in a critical 
position. I had begun to doubt whether our guide would ever 


find the spring in this desert and uniformly barren mountainous 


region. And where was our caravan? Had it found its way to 
the water > If, as hitherto had been the case, it had ‘followed the 
footmarks of my ass, which were distinguished singly among the 


innumerable tracks of camels, then it was lost like ourselves. We 
waited impatiently for Selim; he could at least lead us back to the 
Arab huts, which we had seen the previous day. But one hour 


A 


after the other passed away; Selim did not come. The sun rose 
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higher, and deprived us of the narrow shadow of the mountain 
precipice, beside which we had halted. We sat silent upon the 
burning stones. We did not venture to leave the spot, for fear of 
missing Selim. Had he met with an accident, or could he have 
forgotten himself so far as only to think of his own preservation, 
and to leave us to our fate, which is said to have happened some 
years ago to three Turks, in this same desert, who were never seen 
again? Or was Selim too weary to return back to us? He had 
been on foot almost all the way, and must consequently be much 
more exhausted than we were. 

“From time to time we mounted the nearest heights, and fired 
off our guns, Allin vain! We were at length compelled to yield 
to the cheerless conviction that we should not see our euide again. 
After waiting four hours mid-day had arrived, and with it the latest 
time to start, if we could still cling to the faint hope of again find- 
ing out the Arab huts, which must be about six hours distant from 
us. ‘To search any longer for the spring of water would have been 
madness, as even Selim had not found it; Gebel Zeit, where our 
vessel lay, was two and a half days’ journey distant, and the Nile, 
on the other side of the mountain range, five days’ journey off; 
the camels had drank nothing for four days, and the ass was 
already completely exhausted. 

“We, therefore, started once more. My companions had done 
everything that I proposed, but | never felt more severely the 
responsibility I was under for others, whose lives were at stake 
with my own, than when forming that lingering determination. 
It seemed foolhardy to think of travelling without our guide, only 
directed by the stars, in this totally uninhabited and barren moun- 
tainous land, lost as we already were, and brought still more out of 
our right direction by the crossed and crooked paths we had pur- 
sued during the night; nevertheless, it was our last resource. 

*‘ After deliberating for some time, we determined to ride back 
to the principal valley, which we had passed through that morning 
so full of hope; the endless variety of bare, jagged mountain 
precipices, however, and the valleys without a tree or bush, filled 
only with rubbish and loose stones, leave such a completely uniform 
impression, that none of us would ever have recognised this prin- 
cipal valley, had we not felt sure that we were right by the direction 
and probable distance. At the outlet of this valley we were obliged 
again to enter the region of the lower hills, between which, towards 
the south, it seemed at least there was a possibility of finding the 
Arab huts, as I had taken the position of the magnet, with reference 
to the highest point of Dochan, from the mountain fortress, which 
was not too far removed from that spot. The huts, indeed, were 
so concealed, that we might rice past them at a short distance 
without observing them; perhaps, even the mats might to-day be 
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set up in a different place. Thus we were lost in the wide, burning 
desert, without a guide, tormented by increasing hunger and thirst, 
and, so far as human calculation went, wholly in the hands of 
chance. Silently we descended in the burning mid-day heat, each 
occupied with his own reflections, when suddenly—I shall never 
forget that moment—two men emerged from the nearest angle of 
the rock ; they rushed towards us, embraced our knees, kissed our 
hands, offered us water from their pitchers, and continued to repeat 
their congratulations and salutations with touching joy. ‘EI 
hamdu Villah!” Praised be God! sounded from all sides. We 
were saved.” 


Lepsius’ visit to the peninsula of Sinai has given rise to 
a long inquiry into the true site of the mountain from 
which the Law was given. His opinions on this subject 
have been made known to the English public by Mr. Cot- 
trell’s translation of a pamphlet printed at Berlin before 
his return. Since Justinian founded a church at Gebel 
Musa, near the convent of St. Catherine, the opinion has 
gradually gained ground that this was the place of the de- 
livery of the Law, and before the visit of Lepsius, no 
modern traveller or critic had fixed on the mountain of 
Serbal, considerably nearer to Suez, as the scene of this 
transaction. Burckhardt, however, had recognised the 
existence of an older tradition, which made Serbal the 
place where Moses received the two tables, though he re- 
garded the language of Scripture as decidedly fixing it to 
Gebel Musa. Lepsius was led to return to the old tra- 
dition, from the evident superiority of Serbal in those 
qualities which fitted it to be the halting place of a nu- 
merous host. The valley at its base is the only spot in 
the peninsula which furnishes water and pasturage, and it 
seemed to him incredible that a sagacious leader, well 
acquainted with the locality, should conduct the people to 
a remote and insulated nook among the mountains, such 
as the foot of Gebel Musa, and neglect the natural advan- 
tages of Serbal and the oasis of Feiran. In regard to the 
language of Scripture, the result is what we are accustomed 
to find in such cases; there is, after the most elaborate 
analysis, an insoluble residuum of difficulty, and all we can 
do is, to fix our minds strongly on the great features of 
the question and decide by them. But even in this way, 
unanimity of judgment is not likely to be attained in the 
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present instance. Mr. Bartlett, in his “ Forty Days in the 
Desert,” has disclosed very clearly the conviction which 
the survey of the two districts produced in his own mind 
in favour of Serbal, though, considering the public for 
whom he wrote, we are not surprised that he does not de- 
clare it positively. He acknowledges this to be the only 
fit spot in the whole range of the Desert for the supply of 
the Israelites either with water or such provisions as the 
country afforded ; admits that it is inconceivable that Moses 
should not have availed himself of its singular advantages 
for his purpose; but qualifies his preference of Serbal, by 
making it depend on “the questionable system which 
seeks to accommodate the miraculous with the natural.” 
And this is precisely the point at which the judgment of 
critics will diverge. Those who regard the whole trans- 
action as in its minutest parts miraculous, so far from 
finding any argument in favour of Serbal, in its natural 
advantages, will be disposed to prefer the barren wastes of 
Sinai, as affording a better field for the display of Divine 
power. Lepsius, not denying the supernatural character 
of the narrative, urges that such aid is not to be looked 
for, until human wisdom and counsel can go no further, 
and that it would have been inconsistent with this wisdom 
voluntarily to bring the people into a difficulty, from which 
only a miracle could extricate them. Ritter, who has 
written at much length on the question, professes himself 
unable to find decisive and sufficient grounds for preferring 
one locality to the other, and thinks the matter will per- 
haps never be placed in a perfectly clear light. The Misses 
Horner’s translation contains a valuable addition in an 
extract from Lepsius’ larger work “On the Chronology of 
the Exodus,” which we pass over as having already con- 
sidered that question.* 

While he was in the peninsula of Sinai, the attention of 
Lepsius was naturally drawn to the inscriptions in the 
Wadi Mokatteb, treated of in a recent article of this Re- 
view, and his conclusion respecting them is, that they were 
engraved by the inhabitants of the country during the first 
centuries before and after Christ. They are sometimes 
cut over more ancient Greek names, and not unfrequently 
Christian crosses are connected with them. He also exa- 
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mined the remains of the ancient copper mines in the 
Sarbut el Khadem and Wadi Maghara, ig by the 
Egyptians, whose kings, as early as the fourth dynasty of 
—- tho, are represented in the sculptures on the rocks as 

ehting with the Semitic aborigines. The heaps of scorive 
remaining from the reduction of the ore may still he traced, 
and the region is called in hieroglyphics the land of Mafkat, 
a word signifying in Coptic, copper. The furnaces were 
established on high hills te o give the advantage of the blas 
which are almost perpetual. 

The two treatises which we have included in the title 


of this article are reprints of memoirs read before the 


Royal Academy of Berlin. The first of them relates to 
the succession of the Egyptian gods. All who have 
written on this subject have taken, as their foundation, 
two passages in the Eute rpe of Herodotus (8 43. 145), in 


which he says that their number was first « ight and then 
twelve; and much learning and conjecture has been 
apphed to the inquiry, who were the gods of the first and 
who of the second order. The examination of the monu- 
ments has shown that in this, as in many other cases, no 
ingenuity could have arrived at the truth from the ac- 
counts of the ancients alone. It appears that they 


PI 
were, in the oldest times, seven, and not eight, and that 
the priests of Memphis made them eight by placing their 
great god Ptah at the ir head, while those of Thebes did 
the same with their great god Amun. The dissertation 
is valuable as confirming the opinion that the Egyptian 
theology was not cast in one piece, but made up of the 
worship of local deities. Lepsius thinks that the origin of 
the whole was the adoration of the Sun, which a sovereign 
of Egypt attempted to re-establish in its simplicity, after 
it had been overlaid and obliterated by the introduction 
of other gods. This puritan king, as he calls him, 
was Amenophis IV. of the 18th dynasty. Egyptologists 
have been much ap soy by finding, especially at El- 
Amarna, in middle Egypt, near Alabastron, the shield of 
a king whose name, Bech 

that is known from the lists of Mane tho, engaged in the 


worship of the solar disk. By a variety of ingenious com- 


-en-aten, corresponds wi th none 


4 } 


binations, Lepsius appears to have made out, that this 
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sovereign was not only a zealous Sun-worshipper, but that 
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he removed the royal residence from Thebes to EI- 
Amarna; built there a temple in his honour, systema- 
tically effaced the name of Amun from all the religious 
and historical monuments within his reach, and even 
changed his own name as containing the obnoxious word. 
That such destruction has taken place is unquestionable ; 
and Lepsius’ explanation of it is more plausible than that 
of Perring, who supposed the Sun-worshippers to be the 
Shepherds, or of Layard, who made them to be Assy- 
rians. The inscriptions which surround their figures are 
hieroglyphical, and cannot well have been the work of 
foreigners: the only circumstance which makes us doubt 
the explanation of Lepsius is, that their physiognomy is 
not Egyptian. The orthodox faith was re-established by 
Horus, to whom succeeded the glorious dynasty of the 
Ramessides. The second Memoir of Lepsius treats of the 
tablets of Abydos and Karnak, in reference to the place 
of the 12th dynasty, and could not be made intelligible 
without plates. 

Travellers who have visited Egypt since the Prussian 
Kxpedition, have been loud in their complaints of the 
acts of spoliation committed by them, and Lepsius, as 
its head, has come in for a large share of vitupera- 
tion. As regards the ruler of Egypt, they stand clear 
of all reproach, having obtained a firman, giving un- 
limited permission to make excavations, and the objects 
which they carried off were presented by the Viceroy to the 
King of Prussia. This facility in parting with the anti- 
quarian treasures of the country is the best justification 
of those who place them in security, as it shows how 
lightly they are valued. It is true that the Viceroy com- 
menced a Museum at Cairo, and, in order to furnish it, 
forbade the export of antiquities; but we should be 
greatly mistaken if we attributed this to enlightened 
interest in archzeology—an idea which the mind of a Turk 
seems incapable of entertaining; they were valued, not 
for their relation to history, but as objects attractive to 
foreign visitors. On this subject, Lepsius observes that 
it would prove an entire ignorance of Egyptian affairs, if 
we were not desirous to preserve, in the public Museums 
of Europe, the treasures of this country, which are under- 
valued and daily destroyed at home. As a proof of the 
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danger to which they are hourly exposed, he mentions, 
that even while the Expedition was encamped among the 
Pyramids, long lines of camels from the neighbouring 
villages came daily, and marched off again loaded with 
building stones from the tombs. A beautiful standing 
pillar, covered with inscriptions, which the artists were 
about to sketch, was overturned by the natives while their 
backs were turned, and an attempt made to break it to 
pieces. It will alw: vs be difficult to bring into harmony 
the judgment of the traveller who finds that a remnant of 
antiquity has been carried away from the place where his 
predecessors had seen it, with those of the untravelling 
student, who could never have seen it except in the 
Museum of his native country. The only just ground of 
complaint is where antiquities are carried off for the mere 
gratification of curiosity, and buried in inaccessible private 
collections, or where unnecessary injury has been done to 
monuments by the abstraction of a part of them. We do 
not believe any such offence can be justly imputed to the 
Prussian EK xpedition, and the treasures which they 
brought home are beautifully and instructively displ: ved 
in the Berlin Museum. Lepsius denies altogether the 
charge of mutilation, and observes that in one instance in 
which it has been imputed to them, the temple of E1 
Kab, it took place 3000 years ago. We have already 
expressed our disapprobation of some of their proceedings, 
which look like a desecration of antiquity. If spirits had 
really the power of rapping, we should have expected the 
jovial Prussians to have arisen black and blue from the 
vengeance of Cheops, the morning after their freak at the 
Pyramids. 
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ART, IL.—THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS. 


The English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century. A 
series of Lectures, &c., &c. By W. M. Thackeray. 
London. Smith, Elder & Co. 1853. 


To be introduced to the English Humourists of the 
Eighteenth Century by Mr. Thackeray, is to be made free 
of a goodly company by the merits of the friend under whose 
shadow we enter it. Thus Horace was made known to 
Mecenas and the Augustan wits by Virgil and Varius ; 
and thus the portly presence of Dr. Johnson inducted the 
awestruck Boswell into “The Club.” Could that Club 
once more assemble as when the clumsy Doctor com- 
pounded its punch—could that elder fraternity again meet 
on Pope’s lawn at Twickenham, or round Bolingbroke’s 
hospitable table—we doubt not that either would admit 
the author of “Vanity Fair’ to the full privileges of 
brotherhood ; a sly and sarcastic naturalness would betray 
the presence of a fresh hand in Martinus Seriblerus ; and 
Bozzy might record with scornful astonishment, that the 
new member seemed to attach himself not so much to Ais 
Doctor, as to him of the immortal plum-coloured vest- 
ment. It is something to enter into familiar converse 
with such men, and in company with such a guide; and 
when he goes the round and shows us Swift and Addison 
and Goldsmith, each as they lived; and estimates them 
and their works with such brief and epigrammatic justice, 
and yet in so hearty a spirit of appreciation, we forget to 
criticise the words and thoughts of so pleasant a com- 
panion. 

lor the critic’s office—as it is commonly understood— 
the perusal of Mr. Thackeray’s book leaves us but little 
disposed. We have already indicated the point of view 
from which we are inclined to regard it. The great Hu- 
mourist of the nineteenth, proposes to give us his estimate 
of his predecessors of the eighteenth century. He does 
so through the medium of an exquisitely natural and lucid 
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style. Every word he utters comes from a kind heart ; 
and is an index of that true taste which can everywhere 
find food for admiration. He is a cunning artist in words: 
his outlines are distinct: his colouring vivid: and the 
great names on his title-page correspond to living figures 
in his book. Some of us perhaps knew the great, savage, 
loving Dean of St. Patrick: the gentlemanly Congreve : 
lazy, good-tempered, many-friended Gay : that easy, epi- 
curean Prior: the honest, jolly Hogarth, before they were 
brought face to face with us here: had read their books 
and pictures: detached and laid up in memory the auto- 
biographical fragments from their correspondence : traced 
their characters in their portraits ;—for those who have not 
done this, or having done it, fail of imagination to com- 
pound their store of materials into a living figure, Mr. 
Thackeray provides portraitures of these men, and others 
as great, within brief limits indeed. The canvas is small; 
but compression is the essence of a great painter’s art ; 
and in the painting of words, an epithet is often more 
descriptive than a dissertation. And if we cannot always 
agree with Mr. Thackeray ; if his portraits do not always 
correspond, line for line, with those which already exist in 
our imaginations—we are far less disposed to note de- 
ficiency and suggest amendment, than to accept the pic- 
ture for the artist’s sake. When Vandvke transfers to 
canvas a Wentworth; or Titian some historic Venetian 
Doge, there is a rare value in the portrait apart from the 
fact of personal resemblance. 

The only instance in which we feel at all tempted to 
assume the critic’s attitude is before the full-length sketch 
of Steele. The relations between him and our essayist 
have something in them anomalous and incomprehensible. 
Had Steele but just run his goodnatured prodigal’s career ; 
and Mr. Thackeray—standing by his fresh grave—been 
anxious to make the best of a friend’s reputation, and 
extenuate his faults with the ever-prompt excuses of per- 
sonal affection, it would all be easy to understand. The 
errors of “poor Dick Steele,” his prodigality, his careless- 
ness, his drunkenness, are exactly such as friends, now-a- 
days, are always ready to balance with the assertion, ‘‘ He 
was so good a fellow; he had so kind a heart ;” anda 
cheerful disposition, and an imeconsiderate generosity, 
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have often been made to atone forthe habitual violation of 
the gravest obligations of life. But for all this a personal 
intimacy with the prodigal is necessary ; perhaps some 
slight consciousness of participation in the prodigality ; 
and the excuses we have mentioned are seldom urged in 
favour of recklessness a hundred years old. But Mr. 
Thackeray seems to have studied Steele’s writings, until he 
loved him lke a friend of yesterday ; and then set himself 
to whitewash his memory. The attempt is not made in 
hints and implications ; while Pope and Addison are each 
described in half a lecture, Steele enjoys with Swift the 
dignity of engrossing a whole one. His faults are told us 
plainly enough: how the idle Oxonian was transformed 
into the dragoon of the Duke of Ormond’s troop; and 
then getting a troop of his own, wrote the Christian Hero, 
and illustrated his piety, by works of debt and drunken- 
ness, and worse: how he was knighted and made Gazetteer 
and Commissioner of Stamps ; edited newspapers and 
wrote plays, now witty and now dull, now successful 
and now justly damned: how he loved and reverenced 
and ill-treated his wives: how he vibrated between splen- 
dour and the spunging-house : now rolling in his chariot— 
now having bailiffs in livery on the footboard ; and died at 
last in Wales, poor, friendless, and forgotteu. And then 
comes the moral. 

“Dick set about almost all the undertakings of his life with 
inadequate means; and, as he took and furnished a house with the 
most generous intentions towards his friends—the most tender gal- 
lantry towards his wife, and with this only drawback, that he | 
not wherewithal to pay the rent when quarte r-day came—so, in his 
life, he proposed to himself the most magnificent schemes of virtue, 
forbearance, public and private good, and the advancement of his 
own and the national religion; but when he had to pay for these 
articles—so difficult to purchase, and so costly to maintain—poor 
Dick’s money was not forthcoming ; and when Virtue called with 
her little bill, Dick made a shuffling excuse that he could not see 
her that morning, having a headache from being tipsy over-night ; 


or, when stern Duty rapped at the door with his account, Dick was 
absent and not ready to pay. 

**He was shirking at the tavern, or had some_ particular 
business (of somebody’s else) at the ordinary; or he was in hiding, 
or worse than in hiding, at the lock-up house ! 

“What a situation for a man! — for a philanthropist — for 
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lover of right and truth—for a magnificent designer and schemer ! 
Not to dare to look in the face the religion which he adored, and 
which he had offended—to have to shirk down back lanes and 
alleys, so as to avoid the friend whom he loved and who had trusted 
him—to have the house which he had intended for his wife, whom 
he loved passionately, and for her ladyship’s company, which he 
wished to entertain splendidly, in the possession of a bailiff’s man, 
with a crowd of little creditors,—erocers, butchers, and small-coal 
men, lingering round the doors with their bills, and jeering at 
him. 

“Alas! for poor Dick Steele! for nobody else, of course. There 
is nO Man or woman in our time who makes fine projects and gives 
them up from idleness or want of means. When duty calls upon 
us, we, no doubt, are always at home and ready to pay that grim 
tax-gatherer. When we are stricken with remorse, and promise 
reform, we keep our promise, and are never angry, or idle, or 
extravagant any more. ‘There are no chambers in ovr hearts, 
destined for family friends and affections, and now occupied by 
some Sin’s emissary and bailiff in possession. There are no little 
sins, shabby peccadilloes, importunate remembrances, or disap- 
pointed holders of our promises to reform, hovering at our steps, 
or knockmg at our door! Of course not. We are living in the 
nineteenth century, and poor Dick Steele stumbled and got up 
again, and got into jail and out again, and sinned and repented, 
and loved and suffered, and lived and died scores of years ago. 

* Peace be with him! Let us think gently of one who was so 
gentle; let us speak kindly of one whose own breast exuberated 
with human kindness.” 

It is every word of it true; mutatis mutandis, Steele’s 
case might easily be paralleled now ; a kind heart and a 
Christian spirit are apparent in our author’s summing up ; 
and yet we are disposed to dispute the justice of the moral 
principle involved. To a living sinner it may be impossible 
to be too tender; but surely to bespeak indulgence for 
the delinquencies of Sir Richard Steele, who died in 1729, 
on the ground that none of us are perfect ; to intimate, or 
insinuate, that those delinquencies did not make the man 
less worthy of being loved, is a licence of practice which 
must ultimately lead to the obliteration of all moral dis- 
tinctions whatever. If we take it upon ourselves to judge 
at all, let us do it honestly and openly. Social right and 
wrong; the difference between the vulgar mercantile in- 
tegrity which pays its debts, and the gentlemanly care- 
lessness which contracts them without the means of 
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payment, are more important things than the memory of 
poor Dick Steele. Nor does that memory gain anything 
from such advocacy. Mr. Thackeray is at least fair in the 
production of his evidence ; before he can excuse his hero’s 
faults he must tell us what they are; and it he omits to 
characterize them as they deserve, he offers us the oppor- 
tunity of doing so for ourselves. And it is a question 
whether the prominent position here given to Steele has 
not done more to lower him in the sober moral judgment 
of Mr. Thackeray’s readers, than to raise him in their 
affections. 

We will forego the temptation of adding brilliancy to 
our pages, by any lengthened extracts from lectures which 
the majority of our readers have already heard from the 
lips of their author, and the rest will probably read in 
their natural connexion. But there is a general purpose 
observable throughout the whole book, to which we pro- 
pose briefly to advert. In a short epilogue appended to 
the last lecture, Mr. Thackeray enunciates, as the moral of 
the course, certain opinions as to the economic and social 
position of the author; similar to those which brought so 
much literary obloquy on “ Pendennis.” We will first let 
him speak for himself; and then take the opportunity of 
amplifying his arguments, and adding others which have 
brought us substantially to the same conclusion. 


“Long before I had ever hoped for such an audience, or dreamed 
of the possibility of the good fortune which has brought me so 
many, many friends, | was at issue with some of my literary friends 
upon a point, which they held from tradition, I think, rather than 
from experience—that our profession was neglected in this country ; 
and that men of letters were ill-received, and held in slight 
esteem. It would hardly be grateful of me now to alter my old 
opinion, that we do meet with goodwill and kindness—with generous 
helping hands in the time of our necessity—with cordial and affec- 
tionate recognition. What claim had any one of these, of whom 
| have been speaking, but genius? What return of gratitude, 
fame, affection, did it not bring to all! What punishment befell 
those who were unfortunate among them, but that which follows 
reckless habits and careless lives? For these faults a wit must 
sufler like the dullest prodigal that ever ran in debt. He must 
pay the tailor, if he wears the coat; his children must go 
in rags, if he spends his money at the tavern; he can’t come 
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to London and be made Lord Chancellor, if he stops on 
the road, and gambles away his last shilling at Dublin. And he 
must pay the social penalty of these follies, too, and expect that 
the world will shun the man of bad habits, that women will avoid 
the man of loose life, that prudent folks will close their doors as a 
precaution, and before a demand should be made on their pockets 
by the needy prodigal. With what difficulty had any one of these 
men to contend, save that external and mechanical one of want of 
means and lack of capital, and of which thousands of young lawyers, 
young doctors, young soldiers and sailors, of inventors, manufae- 
turers, shopkeepers have to complain? Hearts as brave and reso- 
lute as ever beat in the breast of any wit or poet, sicken and break 
daily in the vain endeavour and unavailing struggle against life’s 
difficulty. Don’t we see daily ruined inventors, grey-haired mid- 
shipmen, baulked heroes, blighted curates, barristers pining a hungry 
life out in chambers, the attorneys never mounting to their garrets, 
whilst scores of them are rapping at the door of the successful 
quack below? If these suffer, who is the author, that he should be 
exempt? Let us bear our ills with the same constancy with which 
others endure them, accept our manly part in life, hold our own, 
and ask no more. I can conceive of no kines or laws curing 
Goldsmith’s improvidence, or Fielding’s fatal love of pleasure, 
or Dick Steele’s mania for running races with the constable. 
You never can outrun that sure-footed officer — not by any 
swiftness, or by dodges devised by any genius, however great ; 
and he earries off the Tatler to the spunging-house, or taps 
the Citizen of the World on the shoulder as he would any other 
mortal. 

“Does society look down on a man because he is an author? 
I suppose if people want a buffoon they tolerate him only in so far 
as he is amusing; it can hardly be expected that they should 
respect him as an equal. Is there to be a guard of honour provided 
for the author of the last new novel or poem? how long is he to 
reign, and keep other potentates out of possession r He retires, 
grumbles, and prints a lamentation that literature is despised. If 
Captain A. is left out of Lady B.’s parties, he does not state that 
the army is despised: if Lord C. no longer asks Counsellor D. to 
dinner, Counsellor D. does not announce that the bar is insulted. 
Ile is not fair to society if he enters it with this suspicion 
hankering about him; if he is doubtful about his reception ; how 
hold up his head honestly, and look frankly in the face that world 
about which he is full of suspicion. Is he place-hunting, and 
thinking in his mind that he ought to be made an ambassador, 
like Prior, or a Sceretary of State, like Addison? his pretence 
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of equality falls to the ground at once: he is scheming for a 
patron, not shaking the hand of a ii nd, when he meets the world. 
‘Treat such a man as he deserves; laugh at his buffoonery, and 
give him a dinner and a Jonjour, laugh at his self-sufficiency and 
absurd assumptions of superiority, and his equally ludicrous airs of 
martyrdom; Jaugh at his flattery and his scheming, and buy it, if 
it’s worth the having. Let the wag have his dinner, and the hire- 
ling his pay, if you want him, and make a profound bow to the 
grand homme incompris, and the boisterous martyr, and show him 
the door. The great world, the great aggregate experience, has 
its good sense, it has its good humour. It detects a pretender, 
as it trusts a loyal heart. It is kind in the main; how should 
it be otherwise than kind, when it is so wise and clear-headed? To 
any literary man who says, ‘ It despises my profession,’ I say, with 
all my might, no, no, no. It may pass over your individeal case 
—how m: iny a brave fellow has failed in the 1 race, and pe rished un- 
known in the s truggle !—but it treats you as you merit, in the main. 
If you serve it, it is not unthankful; if you please, it is pleased ; 
if you cringe to it, it detects you, and scorns you if you are mean ; 
it returns your cheerfulness with its good- humour; it deals not 
ungenerously with your weaknesses ; it recognises most kindly your 
merits ; it gives you a fair place and fair p! ay. ‘To any one of those 
men of whom we have spoken was it in the main ungrateful? A 
king might refuse Goldsmith a pension, as a publisher might keep 
his master-piece and the delight of all the world in his desk for 
two years, but it was mistake, and not ill-will. Noble and illus- 
trious names of Swift, and Pope, and Addison! dear and honoure 
memories of Goldsmith and Fielding! kind friends, teachers, bene- 
factors! who shall say that our country, which continues to bring 





you such an unceasing tribute of applause, admiration, love, sym- 
pathy, does not do honour to the literary calling in the honow 
which it bestows upon you /” 


A question which needs to be set at rest, and towards 
the settlement of which the above-quoted extract affords 
useful hints and suggests, we think, the true principle, is, 
What is the precise relation of the man of letters to society? 
lhe merchant, the physician, the barrister, bring into the 
social market a certain capital of knowledge, talent, energy, 
patience, perseverance ; and buy with it the best livelihood 
they can. The history of a hundred such will be chequered 
with a certain amount of chance; though good luck often 
means no more than the ready eye and energy, which sees 
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and seizes a concurrent opportunity. But, on the whole, 
success, taken in the rough, is an indication of desert; a man 
gets on by reason of his mental, or oftener still, moral qualifi- 
cations, and fails for lack of the same. What he wins, he 
earns; andif he die disappointed is not supposed to have made 
out a case of peculiar cogency for the world’s compassion. 
Is the author to be the sole exception to this rule? He 
brings his produce into the market like the manufacturer ; 
the book and the calico are sold for the market price ; has 
the author any further commercial claim upon society, 
which the cotton-spinner confessedly has not ? 

There has always been a middle-man between the 
literary producer and the public. Of old, the patron per- 
formed this function: now, it is the bookseller. During 
the whole period embraced in these lectures, this relation 
was in a state of uncertainty and transition: one author 
relied upon his patrons ; another upon Curll and Lintot : 
sometimes we may see the same man trying either means 
of recommending himself to the Public; and Dr. Johnson, 
kept waiting in the anteroom of Chesterfield, commits his 
Dictionary to the care and liberality of Andrew Miller. 
The patron’s business was to accept the dedication and 
pay for it with a handsome douceur; often to make no 
inquiries if the proposed work ended in a dedication ;_ to 
put his name at the head of the subseribers’ list, and to 
prevail on his noble friends to follow his example; to 
recognise the author when he met him inthe park ; and 
occasionally give him a dinner near the bottom of his 
table. But then patronage was a political matter; and 
the obligation of service was reciprocal: if my Lord 
Godolphin, or my Lord Bolingbroke, wanted a panegyric 
on a friend, or scurrilous abuse of a foe; a proof that 
Marlborough was the greatest of generals, or a miserly 
traitor, who cheated the Dutch, and intrigued with St. 
Germains, the author must be ready with his pamphlet 


at a day’s notice, and plead no impertinent scruples of 


conscience. And for dirty work like this, men were re- 
warded with places in all sorts of government departments, 
which vanished into thin air with the corruption so prompt 
to fill them. 

Let it not however be supposed that though Pope, and 
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Swift, and Gay, and Arbuthnot, kept high company: held 
familiar correspondence with Peterborough and Boling- 
broke, Halifax, and Mansfield; walked arm in arm with 
ministers, and chatted idly with maids of honour—their 
relations with the great were of so degrading a nature 
as those which we have just described. Swift was a power 
in the State ; a churchman only by unhappy fate; and his 
sharp and bitter pen the weapon by which he hoped to 
carve his way into a bishopric. Temple’s snubbed and in- 
sulted secretary was, after all, only an author by chance ; 
he wrote because it served his ambitious ends: in Catholic 
days he would have been Lord Treasurer instead of 
Harley, and must often have cursed the hour when he so 
far mistook his vocation, as to take irrevocable orders, and 
bound his swelling ambition to a mitre. Gay was one 
of those spoiled men of letters, who, without force of 
character to be self-dependant, find some wealthy friend 
to anticipate all their wishes, and abolish the necessity of 
effort. So Coleridge took refuge with the Gillmans at 
Highgate ; and so in days when Duchesses loved poetry, 
Gay’s Gillman was the beautiful, odd, kind-hearted, 
Duchess of Queensberry, once Catharine Hyde, and Prior’s 
“Kitty.” And Pope, as he himself says,— 


** Above a patron, though I condescend 
Sometimes to call a minister my friend,” 


Pope never held place or pension: called Bolingbroke 
and Peterborough to meet Swift and Gay at Twickenham ; 
not because one was Secretary of State and the other 
Conqueror of Barcelona, but because each had talents 
which might have made him no less famous than his 
author friends, They were admitted to the fraternity not 
as peer, or minister, or general, but in the higher character 
of men of learning and genius: the obligation was on 
either side: all gave and all received: and the conversa- 
tion—which sparkled now round the poet’s board, and 
now round the statesman’s—gained half its brilliancy from 
the familiar friendship and perfect sense of equality which 
subsisted among the guests. 

We have described two kinds of patronage: if indeed 
it be fair to apply the same name to things so dissimilar. 
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There was yet athird. Poets were selected for offices of 
State, and poetical talent rewarded with government 
salaries. Congreve’s wit was re-paid with sinecure offices 
which enabled him to live like a gentleman, and bequeath 
£10,000 to the Duchess of Marlborough The Cam- 
paign—has any man now living ever read it ?—helped 
Addison up the first step of the ladder, which reached at 
last to the Secretary of State’s office. Prior’s talents 
displayed themselves in the Diplomatic Service, and he 
attained the first prize of his profession, the Ambassador- 
ship at Paris. These men, and many more, were avowedly 
promoted because they were men of letters. In the lives 
of each, the authorship is the essence, the public employ- 
ment the accident. They are not samples of what is now 
so common: the attempt to unite statesmanship with 
literature : the condescension of aristocratic station to the 
literary republic, as when for instance our late premier 
edits books in a fashion for which a professed author 
would deserve and attain the honours of the pillory in every 
critical journal. No; Addison, Prior, Steele, Locke, New- 
ton, Congreve, were rewarded as poets and philosophers ; 
not selected for their several posts on account of any 
peculiar fitness for their duties. They had better have 
been left to the functions for which nature intended 
them. Congreve’s four comedies—besides which even 
Sheridan’s wit turns pale,—might have been double in 
number had not a sinecure shielded their author from 
every stimulus to exertion. The first of English essayists 
was the dullest of secretaries: a thousand men might 
have been found to sit silent in the House of Commons by 
night, and by day to sign an official signature, but who 
could write that second Spectator of which these labours 
have deprived us ? Who knows what discoveries of our age 
might have been anticipated, if Newton had not spent 
years In recoining clipped guineas? ‘The sneer of the 
practical man—that the author can by necessity have no 
possible capacity for business—may not be always true, 
but at the same time it should be remembered that capa- 
city of one kind does not always imply capacity of another, 
however apparently near allied. Mr. Thackeray was himself 
an example of this, when at Manchester the other day, he 
was among a number of celebrated men, collected on a 
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platform on the absurd principle, that every one who 
had written a good book ought to be able to make a good 
speech. He hesitated, stammered, and finally broke 
down, when men without a tithe of his genius, were 
pouring forth torrents of fluent declamation. The analogy 
with the case in point is obvious. Mr. Thackeray can 
do better things than make speeches. He can write a 
tale, which shall contain the most wholesome and pungent 
satire, and yet a thousand of those touches of nature 
which “make the whole world kin;” which men shall 
like as well as Fielding’s: yet women be able to read 
without a blush. So Addison was too good to be Secre- 
tary of State, and Prior had far too much genius for an 
Ambassador. The Government loses by their ineffectual 
services, and posterity far more by the interdict laid on 
their imagination. ‘To patronise literature, by making 
government employés of literary men, is, as in Schiller’s 
poem, to yoke Pegasus to the plough. And the result 
is the same: the ploughing is ill done, and the noble 
animal sinks exhausted beneath the uncongenial labour. 
There is perhaps no literary life of the first period to 
which these lectures refer, which we can regard with 
such unmixed satisfaction as that of Pope. We have 
already described the terms of perfect equality and inde- 
pendence, on which he lived with the best and noblest 
men of his age. So far are his works from betraying any 
traces of servility, that they actually exhibit him in the 
attitude of a literary Ishmael: his pen against every map, 
and every man’s against him. He is as fearless in his re- 
sentments, as he is warm and generous in his friendships. 
Krom the duke to the bookseller ; from Addison to the 
Grub-street scribbler, none escape the arrows of his just 
sarcasm; while he inscribes the Essay on Man to St. 
John, and in the heyday of his reputation passes by 
peers and ministers, to dedicate his Homer to Congreve. 
The root of this intellectual and social independence is no 
doubt to be found in the personal character of the poet ; 
but partly also in his deformity and Roman Catholicism, 
each of which would have been enough to incapacitate him 
for public employment, and to render a dependance upon 
a patron as uscless as degrading. He had a small patri- 
mony, which he husbanded carefully ; and for the rest, 
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his reliance was upon his own powers and the publishers. 
Ilis proposal for a translation of Homer was _ pub- 
lished, when Swift was the centre point of attraction in 
Harley’s antechamber; and the Doctor used his great 
social influence to procure subscriptions for his friend. 
Pope’s confidence in the public was~justified, and it is a 
significant fact that the most independent of the Queen 
Anne wits owed his independence neither to private 
patronage nor to public employment, but to equitable 
commercial dealings with the booksellers. 

The great names which are dealt with in the latter half 
of this volume suggest a very different set of relations 
between author and public. The age of patronage is 
finally over. Smollett was a Scotch adventurer, depen- 
dent upon his pen for his sole subsistence. Fielding 
never held a higher post than that of a police magistrate. 
Tristram Shandy brought both money and fame to its 
author, but neither place nor preferment. Hogarth sold 
his own engravings, and Goldsmith himself said that he 
neither had nor wanted any patrons except the booksellers. 
Times were indeed changed since poetry had done so 
much for Addison and Prior. Now Johnson walks up to 
town with two-pence half-penny in his pocket, reports 
imaginary debates for Mr. Cave and the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and is glad of a plate of broken meat from 
his publisher’s table. Nor is this a solitary case. In 
after years Johnson was proud of his success in life, as 
well he might be, and told stories of his early struggles 
with manly pleasure: but many a similar story has re- 
mained untold, or found no Boswell to report it. Gold- 
smith, Savage, Smollett, Otway, Chatterton—not to 
enlarge a list of names—were painfully acquainted with 
the purlieus of stony-hearted London: some conquered in- 
dependence for themselves, and others perished miserably 
in the struggle. But those who succeeded did so in 
exact proportion as they fulfilled the ordinary moral condi- 
tions of success. They relied only on themselves ; worked 
hard, sold their labour for what it would bring, and when 
the price was spent, set manfully to work again. 

The transition to the sole patronage of publishers has, 
in our own day, been completely accomplished. No au- 
thor relies on any other patron. He brings his wares, 
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through their intervention, into the great literary market, 
and sells them to the best possible advantage. The mer- 
chandise is not such as bears a genera! market price, 
and the bargain, though made with certain risks and 
difficulties, is as essentially a bargain as that which any 
manufacturer of tangible goods makes with the consumer. 
Yet there remains an undefined feeling in the minds of a 
portion of the public, perhaps most prevalent among 
literary men themselves, that this should not be altogether 
so. The feeling dates, we believe, from the days of Mecenas, 
or the earliest literary patron : from the first minister who 
promoted a poet, and the first poet who flattered a 
minister. The misfortunes of literary men are matters of 
public notoriety. A merchant fails and dies; his sons 
accept laborious commercial occupations ; his wife opens a 
boarding house ; his daughters keep a school, or go out as 
governesses ; they are soon forgotten by their wealthy 
friends, and to the world at large they are no more 
obscure than before. But Chatterton, dying by his own 
hand, in his miserable garret: starving Otway, choked by 
his last crust: Burns, gauging whisky kegs, with debt and 
evil habit clamouring at his heels: Sheridan, within an 
hour of death, by actual hunger: this, with the mocking 
obverse of the medal, the pompous funeral, and Poets’ 
Corner, and the boastful reverence of a monument, and the 
long echo of postliumous fame, fixes public thought on the 
distresses of authors. And then, without inquiring how or 
why these things are, men begin to talk half reproachfully 
of the obligations under which they and all time lie to 
the man of quick sensibility, or lively wit, or fertile imagi- 
nation, and to devise impracticable schemes for raising 
the literary profession. 

Yet, as in most cases of the kind, the improvement must 
come not fromwithout— but from within. As Mr. Thackeray 
so pertinently hints in the passage above quoted, there are 
certain moral conditions of social success which no genius 
can afford to neglect. Why the man of letters—who re- 
lving on the proceeds of an eminently uncertain profes- 
sion—is yet profuse of time and money: eaten up by bad 
companions and evil habits: imprudent in the manifesta- 
tion of his best feelings and his worst desires alike—should 
wonder that his career ends in the Court for the relief of 
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Insolvent Debtors: or the Fleet, as would have been the 
case fifty years ago—it is impossible to conceive. And it 
is equally im} possible to estimate his claim upon the jus- 
tice of the public who has bought and paid for his books, 
whatever plea he may put forth for its compassion! Yet 
this, or something like this, has been the career of most, if 
not ‘all of those men of letters, whose distresses have so 
often been used “to point the moral” not of their own folly, 
but of the public ingratitude. What adventure was ever 
more wild, what imprude nee could be more startling, than 
that of Chatterton, in coming to London with no better 
reliance for a subsistence than his own genius and the 
Rowley fabrications? Had he found a judicious patron : 
had Walpole—on whom, by the way, he had little claim or 
none— chosen to have acted the part of a friend: the re- 
sult might have been different: but what else could be ex- 
pected when fortune was thus staked on one cast of the 
dice? What declamations have not been expended on the 
melancholy death of Otway! Yet Otway, the son of a 
beneficed clergyman, left Christchurch without a degree : 
ineftectually tried his fortune upon the stage; was known, 
though penniless, as one of the most dissolute of men about 
town; lost by misconduct the commission in the army 
procured for him by the kindness of a friend; earned in 
his disgrace a precarious livelihood by writing for the 
theatre, and died wretchedly, as has been described. There 
is nO magic in genius which can prevent a life hke this 
from ending in the workhouse. Drunkenness and impro- 
vidence will have this appropriate retribution, though as- 
sociated with genius which has charmed the world. Poor 
Steele would have been no richer than he was had old 
Duchess Sarah made him her heir: and there have been 
literary men, of whom we may select Southey as an ho- 
nourable example, who would have preserved a manly self- 
respect, and earned a decent competence in straits greater 
than those of Steele. 

The present difficulties of literary men, the hardships 
to which an author’s position sometimes gives an undue 
prominence, arise, we are willing to confess, more from in- 
tellectual than moval causes. The whole aspect of the pro- 
fession is changed. It was once a close corporation ; its 
emoluments, such as they are, are now thrown open to uni- 
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versal competition. A peculiar feature of our present 
liter rature, and one which becomes every day more marked, 
is the immense number of persons from whom it proceeds. 
A university education, or, when that was wanting, some 
peculiar aptness of genius—some marked superiority of 
attainment—was once held to be a necessary preliminary 
to the literary career ; and the great majority of publications 
proceeded from those who were either authors by calling, 
or members of a learned profession, to which authorship 
was a fit and frequent adjunct. The extension of the read- 
ing public ; the increased commonness of a liberal culture, 
and, as much as these, the improved education given to the 
female sex, have effected a great change in these particu- 
lars. The "exclamation of Juvenal, “ Semper ego auditor 
tantum?” is practically uttered by every one who can con- 
struct an intelligible sentence, and by many who cannot : 
and the result is a book. Hardly a clever woman can go 
up the Rhine without describing her impressions. No 
barrister takes a vacation ramble, but rushes into print 
before vacation again comes round. ‘The earth is ran- 
sacked for new countries in which to travel, and about 
which to write. Novels are as plentiful as blackberries, 
and histories, like mushrooms, spring up ina night. On 
an average a dozen poetic débits take place every month. 
Those who dare not trust themselves to write, can review ; 
and those whom editors will not have, are at least able to 
translate. We speak a literal truth when we say, that it 
is difficult to find any person of either sex, of ‘moderate 
age, attainments, and self-confidence, who has not made a 
first appearance in print, and therefore lays some claim to 
the literary character. 

Is it under such circumstances wonderful, that a large 
proportion of these adventures end only in failure? It 
must be notorious to any one who has at all modelled his 
taste upon the great works of antiquity ; or learned English 
from our noble classics, that not few of the writers whose 
books daily issue from our fertile press, have yet the rudi- 
ments of their art to acquire. We are ourselves decided]y 
of opinion that literary success far overbalances literar y 
desert. We know but few admirable books of which the 
public has not readily and enthusiastically applauded the 
merit. Poetry is a drug, cry the thousand aspirants to 
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the bay-leaf: the age is prosaic, and our art is neglected. 
Tennyson is almost our only real poet: and though his 
poems do not, for the most part, appeal to any popular 
sympathies, the public will not be satisfied with large and 
numerous editions. There is a strain of pensive music in 
some of Longfellow’s poems: and it is the critic, not the 
poet or his publisher, who might have reason to complain 
of his popularity. And the recent fact that Alexander 
Smith’s poems (which we have not seen) have already 
reached a second edition, is a proof that the public is not 
slow to recognise the solid claims of a perfectly-unknown 
aspirant. The world dislikes solid learning,—exclaims the 
would-be historian, who buries himself in the British Mu- 
seum for six months, and emerges, parent of two octavos : 
—the taste of the age is frivolous. He might take example 
by Gibbon: and recollect that the brain-child, whose ex- 
istence is to be healthy and prolonged, must be the pro- 
duct of a long gestation. We will not instance Macaulay, 
who has so amply fulfilled his own prophecy, that “ a his- 
tory of England might be the most fascynating book in the 
language ; and more in request in the circulating libraries 
than the last novel.” Grote and Arnold are not light 
writers, nor their subjects immediately exciting: yet their 
works show signs of a long vitality. [Hallam is too impar- 
tial to raise a sympathy, yet his volumes are on every shelf. 
Some men’s philosophy is, no doubt, the dread of men and 
gods and booksellers: yet Mill and Whewell are both 
bought and read. The truth, which must be obvious to 
every candid inquirer, is, that literary merit is as sure of 
its reward as any other: and that splendid abilities, to 
whatever theme directed, are still sure of splendid returns 
of fame and remuneration. And then there is a balance 
on the other side also. Success is won, which is partially, 
or not at all, deserved. Many a novel owes its success to 
an adroit advocacy of popular opinions and _ prejudices. 
Many a flimsy history is buoyed into temporary circula- 
tion by a wealth of anecdote. Many a theological essay 
is sold in thousands, as an offering to sectarian unkind- 
ness. Many an unworthy effort is puffed into praise by 
the timely commendation of critics, and the use of great 
authorities. On the whole we see no reason to doubt that 
public acéeptance—taking into account the different de- 
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grees of that precious article expected by the heretical 
theologian and the popular novelist—is, on the average of 
a few years, a not unfair test of merit. 

But then for mediocrity ? 


Mediocribus esse por tis, 
Non homines, non Dii, non concessere columne.”’ 


says Horace: and the saying applies equally to every spe- 
cies of literary merit. A merchant of ordinary foresight 
and enterprise does not expect to die a Rothschild, but he 
makes a decent provision for his family: a barrister of mo- 
derate capacity and learning soon ceases to look up to the 
woolsack, and is content in his County Court Judgeship. 
If a man enter a profession for which nature has not su- 
pereminently endowed him, he must be satisfied with its 
lesser rewards: if, as 1s too often the case with literature, 
his own self-confidence hurries him into a vocation for which 
he is radically unfit, he need not complain of the public, 
when the penalty due to his folly recoils upon himself. 
There are peculiar difficulties and a numerous host of dis- 
appointments attendant upon the literary profession: its 
rewards are unequally, sometimes unfairly, distributed : its 
remuneration often scanty, and always uncertain : but all 
this the disappointed aspirant knew, when he entered upon 
it in high disdain against the drudgery of the office or the 
counting-house. He only made a false estimate of his own 
powers; or, as he perhaps phrases it, of the public diseri- 
mination. What right does he thus acquire to declaim 
against the economical position of the author, or what claim 
does he substantiate against the public justice? Failure— 
especially if it be life-long, and involve the wreck of a 
family—is always a fit object of social commiseration and 
relief; but why a poor shoemaker should not be as fully 
entitled to these as a poor author, we are unable to con- 
ceive. The genius of both may have been towards tailor- 
ing; and the whole gist of the matter is, that each has 
chosen a wrong vocation, 

Sir Walter Scott, in common, we believe, with some 
other celebrated authors of our day, was in the habit of 
warning literary aspirants who applied to him for advice, 
never to trust to literature as the sole means of subsist- 
ence; an admonition which self-confidence no doubt often 
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attributed to envy, and so blindly went on its way to disap- 
pointment. lis example might have been as instructive 
as his admonition; for the Sheriff was at least as busy a 
man as the author of Waverley, and earned as certain, if 
not so large, a livehhood. There are few cases in which 
the public has not cause to regret the adoption of litera- 
ture as a profession. There are few writers whose powers 
are so various, so ready, so equable, as to work for money, 
as conscientiously as they work for fame; and if a man de- 
pends upon his pen for his daily bread, he has a very strong 
temptation to degrade authorship into bookmaking. The 
question he puts to himself is not, what useful and honour- 
able work can I do in the field of letters? but, what will 
pay ? and what will the public buy? And again in regard 
to its execution; not, what time and labour must I bestow 
upon this book, to make it my best work? but, how long 
can I give to it, consistently with the exigencies of rent- 
day and butchers’ bills? Such are the vulgar necessities 
which inundate our shelves with books, which not only 
themselves had better never have been written, but 
actually take away the fair opportunity for less imperfect 
efforts. By an odd application of the Rule of Three 
Luverse, the better a professional author suceeeds, and the 
greater his merit, the less he writes. He can afford to 
rest on his oars, to recruit his strength between every 
effort, and to abstain from trying the publie patience and 
want of discernment with a crude production. On the 
contrary an ill success entails the speedy publication of 
another venture; and the men who write most are pre- 
Cisé ly those of whose works the publie but half approve, 
and for which, therefore, the publishers pay only a star- 
vation price. 

We spoke above of the effect which the increased cul- 
ture of the middle class, and especially of the female sex, 
has had in bringing an increased amount of literary labour 
into the market. And this affords one reason more why 
the young aspirant after literary. honours, if he has the 
credit of authorcraft at heart, should place his chief reli- 
ance for subsistence on some commercial or professional 
labours. This is the age, we are told, of cheap literature. 
Series of every variety of price, from half-a-guinea down 
to sixpence: cheap republications; cheap translations ; 
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people’s editions, dirty paper, slovenly print, gaudy covers, 
double columns, and railway book stalls, are enumerated 
at every Athenzeum conversazione as among the charac- 
teristics of our century, and cited as proofs that we are ra- 
pidly advancing towards a period of universal knowledge. 
We are content to admit that the good effected is great ; 
that the principle of small profits and quick returns may 
be inculcated on the booksellers with advantage both to 
them and the public; but does it never strike the philan- 
thropic purchaser of cheap books, when he buys a closely- 
printed octavo volume containing some five hundred pages 
of original matter or translation for three shillings, that 
somebody must pay the difference between that price and 
the half-guinea for which the volume was formerly sold ? 
In the case of a coat purchased at the far-famed establish- 
ment of Moses, it is all plain: so much for cloth, so much 
for vending, and the rest screwed from the wages of the 
starving wretch who sews at twopence-halfpenny a day. 
Let those who are about to adopt the literary profession 
be warned that this is not unlike the effect which cheap 
literature is producing upon authorcraft. The great prizes 
of letters are still open to the strong hand. But, on the 
other hand, the boundless competition for such hack work 
as abridgment, translation, and the like—which demand 
rather attainment than capacity—is raising up anew the 
race of Grub-street scribblers which Goldsmith described, 
perhaps from his own chequered experience, and which 
in our day will be the reproach of letters, if not, as in his, 
their shame. 

It was our original intention to have adverted also to the 
social position of authors: a subject to which Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s epilogue alludes, and of which the literary biogra- 
phies, so numerous of late, afford abundant illustration. 
But space and opportunity fail us. Had we done so, we 
could but have insisted on the necessity of that manly self- 
rehance, which can alone ensure the author’s pecuniary 
and moral independence. We have to thank Mr. Thacke- 
‘ay, once more, for a delightful book, inculcating a sound 
moral lesson. Literature is indeed an obdurate mistress, 
unless wooed with persuasions so powerful as his. She 
grants her favours but to few: and offers to none exemp- 
tion from the ordinary ills of life. Yet we are persuaded 
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that the only mode of remedying those mischiefs which are 
undoubtedly too rife among the rank and file of the lite- 
rary army, is for all who claim a personal interest in 
authorcraft, to adopt and act upon Mr. Thackeray’s 
honest exhortation—*“ Let us bear our ills with the same 
constancy with which others endure them, accept our 
manly part in life; and ask no more.” 
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Art. IIL—THE EDDAS. 


Die Edda, die iiltere und jiingere, nebst den mythischen 
Erzihlungen der Scalda, iibersetzt und mit Erliuter- 
ungen begleitet. ‘Non Karl Simrock. The Edda, 
Elder and Younger, with the Mythic Tales of the 
Skalda, translated and furnished with explanations, 
by Karl Simrock. Stuttgart and Tubingen. 1851. 
Second Notice. 


In a former notice we gave some account of the history 
of the Icelandic Eddas, and indicated briefly the contents 
of the Mythological Poems. Some description of those, 
which for want of a better name we may call Heroic, will 
suffice to complete such a superficial survey as we proposed 
of these remains of ancient art. 

The Heroic Poems of the Elder Edda were collected at 
the same time as the Mythological, and coincide with them 
in all broad characteristics of form and aspect. But they 
have something of greater finish in them —a larger element 
of art; the genius of the Poet has had freer play in 
moulding them. Religious poems, especially when, like 
the Voluspa, they partake of the character of hymns, 
enjoy a veneration that increases with their antiquity ; 
every pains is taken to preserve with exactness the 
ancient words and phrases. But the heroic lays, and 
probably also, many of the mythological songs that only 
recount adventures of the gods, were poems sung at 
feasts and festivals, in the recital of which the minstrel 
would unavoidably, within certain limits, follow the 
promptings of his own taste, and improve or injure as 
the case might be, the traditionary verses handed down to 
him by his predecessors. This process, too, may have gone 
on even after the general introduction of Christianity, an 
event which would at once deprive the old heathen hymns 
of vitality, and leave them either to perish utterly, or, if 
preserved, to be preserved in their old form as literary 
relics. Still, the date at which these Icelandic heroic 
songs were collected was sufficiently early to take them up 
before they had undergone any considerable modification ; 
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and in the form of the verse, and still more remarkably 
in intrinsic merit, they differ widely from the later produc- 
tions of the Skalds. In what age they were first produced 
it is impossible to say with even approximate precision. 
They were written down some time between the end of 
the tenth and the end of the fourteenth century ; probably 
existed in their present form some time before the tenth 
century (different ones dating from different times) ; and, 
as their original germ is certainly not Icelandic, so there 
is every probability that it had already received some 
poetic embodiment before the peopling of Iceland, and 
that from Norway, and perhaps even from Denmark, 
originally came some of these ancient songs, in a form not 
very different from that in which we now possess them. 

At a later period they underwent a new and retrograde 
development, being melted together into continuous 
prose narrative. The earlier prose chronicles, which form 
so remarkable a feature in Icelandic literature, were 
based, as the writers themselves tell us, on songs com- 
memorative of the achievements of chiefs and families ; 
and in like manner these more ancient heroic lays served 
as the basis for connected prose stories. The earlier 
among these reproductions retained much of the simplicity 
of their prototypes; the mass of them, however, soon, in 
prolixity, in disregard of anachronism, and in abund- 
ance of marvellous incident, assumed all the features of 
regular middle-age romances. The most important which 
have been preserved are the Volsunga Saga, and thie 
Wilkina and Niflunga Saga. The former of these is of 
the simpler class, and bears much the same relation to the 
heroic portion of the Elder Edda, that the Younger Edda 
does to the mythological portion. It is a prose narrative, 
gathered partly from lost ancient songs, but chiefly from 
those preserved in the Edda, and affording some additiona 
evidence of their genuineness, as well as some further 
materials for the better comprehension of them. The 
Wilkina Saga, though not without value for the elucida- 
tion of some portions of ancient heroic tradition, stands 
quite within the verge of romantic literature, and gathers 
itself around the great centre of early romance, Dietrich 
of Bern, or Theodoric of Verona. It is remarkable too, 
from its being palpably, both by its own confession and 
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from abundant internal evidence, derived from German 
not Scandinavian sources. 

We call these Songs heroic in distinction from mytho- 
logical, but the word does not very accurately express 
their main character. Some of them there are, indeed, 
which occupy the borderland between the divine and 
human, and commemorate supernatural events and super- 
human achievements; but the mass of them, and the 
finest of them, are occupied with interests purcly human, 
and the heroes whose tragie destinies they record rise 
above the level of their race only in the elevation of their 
characters, the superiority of their achievements, or the 
strength of their passions. 

The Poems, as collected in the Elder Edda, resolve 
themselves into at least three tolerably distinct sets. The 
first of these consists of only a single Poem, the Volundar 
quitha, the hero of which, though his achievements occupy 
but a limited space in the traditional literature, bears a 
name widely disseminated through Europe in forms easily 
identified, such as Volund, Wieland, Valland, Galland, Way- 
land. We isthe most skilful of smiths and jewellers, 
unrivalled in the cunning both of his art and his dispo- 
sition. The prose introduction to the Eddaic Poem calls 
him and his brothers sons of the Fin King; and in the 
Poem itself he is called companion of the Elves, Elf, and 
Elf King. By these and other traces the tradition seems 
to connect itself closely with the pre-occupant race which 
made way for the Scandinavians. It may have been a 
tradition of theirs adopted by the conquerors, or one of 
which some striking incident in the relations between the 
two races was the kernel. It is difficult in either way to 
account for its great universality. There is a Latin poem 
made at St. Gall, in the tenth century, where the author 
speaks of the armour of one of his heroes as Vuelandia 
fatrica; and, in England, King Alfred’s translation of 
Boethius speaks of him as already half lost in antiquity. 
“ Where,” he asks, “ are now the bones of the wise Weland, 
the goldsmith, that was of yore renowned?” And in 
Berkshire there is, or was in 1738, the tradition of an 
invisible smith, who shod travellers’ horses, and was called 
Wayland Smith. The story of Wieland appears in its 
fullest form in the Wilkina Saga, before mentioned, which 
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records his descent from a mermaid and his education 
among the dwarfs, and gives a full account of his adven- 
tures, coinciding, when it touches the same ground, pretty 
closely with the Eddaic Poem. This last has, as usual, a 
prose introduction by the Collector, which informs us that 
the three brothers, Slagfid, Egill, and Volund, were sons 
of the Fin King, who hunting on their skates (or more 
probably snow-shoes), came to Wolfdale, and there built 
themselves a house; and that they one morning, by the 
shore of a lake in their neighbourhood, found three maidens, 
Valkyries, whom they made their wives. This part of the 
story is but shghtly connected with the main portion, 
which tells how Volund was taken into bondage by Ni- 
dud (whom the introduction calls King of Sweden), and 
how he revenged the mutilation he suffered. 

“The maids,” begins the song, “ flew from the South, 
through the dark wood, to fulfil the Fates.’ Among them 
was Alvitur (All-witting), the young. (Simrock insists 
her name should be All-white.) They sat on the shore 
of the lake to rest, and spun the precious thread. One of 
them took Egill to her arms. The second was Swan- 
white; the third, their sister, embraced the white neck of 
Volund. Seven winters they stayed, the eighth, however, 
grew restless, and, on the ninth, flew away through the 
dark wood again. The brothers came home, and found 
the hall empty; went in and out, and gazed about 
them. East turned Egill to seek Aulrune; South, Slag- 
fid, to seek Swan-white. But Volund sat alone in 
Wolfdale, and made rings, and strung them on limebast, 
awaiting thus the return of his fair wife. Nidud heard of 
him—by night his men went forth, their shields gleaming 
against the crescent moon (the “ clipped moon” the poet 
calls it); they entered the hall of Volund, and saw his 
seven hundred strung rings, of which they took one. 
Hlome came the hunter; he set to broiling bear steaks, 
and, seated on his bear-skin before the blazing wind-dried 
firewood, the Elf-man took to counting his rings, and, 
when he missed one, he thought the young Alvitur had 
come back again, and taken it. He waited for her till he 
fell asleep, and awoke to find himself bound hand and 
foot. Nidud, by the advice of his queen, hamstrings him, 
and confines him in an island. ‘There he sat, sleepless, 
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working with his hammer, and meditating his scheme of 
revenge. It is Eastern in its cruelty and malignity. He 
strikes off the heads of the king’s two little sons, as they 
are looking into his chest of precious things. Their skulls 
he set in silver, and sent th lem Nidud; “of thei ir eyes he 
made pearls, and sent them to their mother, the crafty 
wife of Nidud; and of th eir vecth he made a necklace for 
their sister Baudvild; this last, having broken her ring, 
ventures into Volund’s smithy to it it set; and, by the 
aid of a sleeping-draught, he betrays the maid, and ‘then 
raises himself laughing in the air, on wings he had made 
himself, while Baudvild goes weeping home. Hanging 
in the clouds, he addresses Nidud as he stands at the 
threshold of his palace, relates and exults in his ven- 
geance, and flies away, leaving the unhappy king to digest 
his accumulated griefs. It is a rude story, told briefly 
and inartificially, but it is full of flashes of poetic imagina- 
tion, which no prose skeleton can preserve. Quite re- 
markable is the union of conciseness and completeness 
in the pictures. The three n mntene s spinning by the lake 
side; the weary hunter sitting | vy his fire of blazing pine ; 
the children peeping about the ” smithy, are set before us 
in brief felicitous words, and antiquity, while it excuses 
the meagreness and naked horror of the st 
zest to the beauties with which it is adorned. Brief and 
pregnant is the conclusion: “ Laughing, Volund soared 
into the air; but sadly Nidud gazed after him.” 

The next three poems embrace what was probably 
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originally a distinct set of traditions, though, in later de- 
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velopments, as in tne Volsunga aa, vile \ are Knitted on 


to the great evele of the Niebelungs. ‘Their hero is Helgi 
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perhay ys there is more than one of the name. Heisof the 

race of the Volsungs, and surnamed LHundings Bana, the 


slayer of Hunding, who, we are told, was a mighty king 


after whom Hundland is named. The characteristics of 


these poems are a less personal set of fers nts than pre- 
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vails in the others. Helgiis, in the main, a great warrior, 
and the songs recount not individual feats so much as 
battles in which he was victorious. ‘There is nothing of 
the simplicity of the better poems; the narrative is crowded 
and confused with the names of numerous kings or chiefs. 


It is ballad poetry on the edge of poetical chronicle, and, 
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at the same time, so full of superstitious and quasi mytho- 
logical admixture, that Mone speaks of these poems as 
later productions modelled on, or rather, perhaps, inspired 
by, the old mythological songs. The first tale of Helgi, the 
slayer of euneing, is the latest of them, and certainly has 
a much more modern air than the other poems, even of 
this set. If we were to venture an opinion on a subject 
belonging to a class in dealing with which men are as 
wise and as wild as in correcting Shakspeare, we should 
say that these poems were not much more modern in their 
form than the present form of the poems of the Sigurd 
and Attila cycle, but that the matter and incident were ri 
much later and more purely northern origin. The Sinfi- 
otlalok, or death of Sinfiotl, is peculiar, as being a mere brief 
prose account by the Collector, without the preservation of 
any part of the poem on which it is founded. Here Sig- 
mund is said to be son of Volsung, and king of Frankland, 
Sinfiotl is his eldest son, Helgi the second; Harmund 
the third; and, by a second wite, Hiordisa, he became 
father of Sigurd. “ Sigmund, and all his sons,” says the 
Sinfiotlalok. “ were far above all sake men in strength, 
stature, valour, and all achievements. But the first of all 
was Sigurd, and he is by all in ancient story called the 
first of men and the mightiest of leaders.” 

This is that S1curp of the Northern, and S1ecrriep 
of the Germans, the Gothie Achilles, whose noble nature 
and untimely death have for ages moved the feelings 
en,—of whom that 

Vv eu true, that to 
the end of the world he will ever be held in honour. 
And we turn and ask ourselves, who was he, that is now 
aname? Was there ever suc h a living spea! 


and kindled the imaginations of m 
which his historians say will probabl: 


“ing hero—or 
is it an airy bubble blown by the breath of poets—an echo 
from the _ arpstrings of emulous musicians, that still rivets 
our eyes, ai | fascinates our ears, with the semblance and 
the mention of an individual man? We eannot bring 
ourselves to believe it. Poets do not tnavent these things, 
least of all early poets ; at most they improve upon them. 
Some such a living soul as this did once live, and shone 
eminent—achieved with strenuous ¢ fort his great deeds— 
and wore his honours with a noble careless grace ; was the 

enerous trusting friend of his inferiors; was passionately 
loved, and treacherously slain. 
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The proud and bitter, yet lofty spirit of Brynhilda; the 
deep love and more womanly nature of Gudrun; the 
broken vows ; the fatal jealousy ; the early death—all the 
tragic elemeuts of the story, are surely based on some germ 
of real incident, so moving in its nature, that whole races 
seized on it as the most fitting material for the poet’s art 
to build with. But when and where these events took 
place, and what are the true historic proportions of the 
poet’s edifice, no critic can peep through the blanket of the 
dark to discern. Some would refer the nucleus of fact 
to the furthest East; and as the scene is always laid on 
the Rhine, they find a more ancient Rhine in the Volga, 
and conclude that the Scandinavian nation brought this 
old tradition with it from its most ancient seats. Others 
defend a vague northern locality ; and others again think— 
and it scems to us most justly and simply—that the Rhine, 
which is so constant and prominent a feature, is none 
other than that still flowing German Rhine, which, with 
its white towns and bristling vineyards, we have all seen 
from the decks of steam-vessels. The German Niebe- 
lungen Lied, indeed, has no doubt about the matter. 
Gunther and his brothers, at whose court the main scene 
is laid, are Burgundians, and “at Worms on the Rhine 
they dwelt in their might.” Siegfried comes from Santen 
in Netherland, near the Rhine too. But in the Eddaic 
Poems, undoubtedly older, there is the greatest confusion 
and variety as to the nationality of the heroes. Gothic, 
Hunnish, Vallandian, (whatever that may be, perhaps 
Italian,) Danish, Longobardic, are all names to be found 
there, and applied, some of them, very indiscriminately. 
Only in one of the later songs do the brothers figure as 
Burgundians. The scene however, as in the German 
epic, is on the Rhine, and Sigurd is often spoken of as the 
Southern hero. This seems to point to a German origin 
for the story, and the open assignment of a foreign country 
as the scene of action is evidence for the early date at 
which the tradition became the subject of these songs. In 
the later ballads, which preserve the mutilated remains of 
the old tradition, the scene is removed to the Danish 
islands. The heroine Brynhilda however, has all the 
characteristics of the North, and embodies all the strange 
Scandinavian belief of warlike virgins, deities presiding 
over the field of slaughter, and mingling with the com- 
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batants, who yet are so constantly confounded with mortal 
women, as to lead to the conviction that, in those days, 
an ambitious maid actually did now and then buckle on 
her corslet, and stand the brunt of battle with the fiercest 
of her masculine compeers. There is always a confusion 
about Brynhilda. She appears from two different quarters ; 
at one time she stands alone, an unconnected maiden, 
— in the Northern Songs, a true Valkyrie, in the 
Southern an independent Queen in her island castle ; 
and, at another, she is an ordinary princess, daughter of 
Budli, and sister of Attila, the Hun. Very remarkably, in 
the Niebelungen Lied, the German account, she is said 
to come from Jsenland. So that we have the Northern 
poems ascribing a Southern home to the hero, and the 
German a Northern home to the heroine, who in the 
Edda also is pointed out by numerous marks as the most 
Northern element in the story. Probably we may refer 
the origin of the tradition back to the times when the 
Northman and German of later times varied scarcely 
perceptibly, if at all, in manners and language; and to 
the borderland, from which the one branched Northward, 
and the other South, West, and Eastward, into separate 
localities, and spheres of widely-different influences. The 
compiler of the Wilkina Saga, before mentioned, professes 
to be much more accurately informed on the subject, 
though how far his account is worthy of implicit confidence 
we will not undertake to decide, nor would it be very easy, 
perhaps, to identify his docus in quo. 


“ And about all these things,” says he, after finishing the story 
of the Niebelungs, “* how they happened, may be heard in the old 
sagas of German men, some of whom were born in Susat, where 
these events came to pass, and have many a time seen the places 
still standing where these things happened, where Hagen fell and 
[ring was slain, and where the dungeon of snakes was, in which 
King Gunther came to his end. And the garden is still called 
Niebelungen Garden, and everything stands yet in the same manner 
as it did when the Niebelungs were slain ; the great cate where first 
the fieht began; and the west gate wl 


that by which the Niebelungs broke out of the garden, is ealled to 


ich is called Hagen’s Gate, as 


this day by the same name as then. And also men who were born 
in Bremen and the town of Munster have told us of these things, 


and not one of them knew of the other, and yet they all told the 
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same story concerning them, and it is very much the same as what 
is said in old songs in the German tongue, of the great deeds and 
great events which came to pass in this land.” 

“ Sigurd,” say the two old sagas, “had brown and handsome 
hair, that fell in great locks; his beard was thick and short, and of 
the same colour; he had a high nose, and a full and strong-boned 
face. His eyes were so keen that few dared to look under his 
brows. His shoulders were broad as the shoulders of two men; 
his body was evenly fashioned in height and thickness; and his 
figure combined all that is most noble. And this isthe measure of 
his height, that when he girded himself with his sword Gram (and 
that was seven spans long), and went through a field of full-grown 
rye, the point of his sword reached to the standing ears. And his 
streneth, like his crowth, was great. Right well was he skilled in 
swinging the sword, in shooting with the spear, in flinging the shaft, 
in warding with the shield, in drawing the bow, and in ridine on 
horseback ; and all with much grace and beauty as he learned in 
his youth. A wise man he was, so that he foresaw many things 
before they came to pass; he understood the language of birds, and 
thus few things befell him unforeseen. He was copious and adroit in 
speech, so that never did he begin to speak of a matter, but before 
he left off, it seemed to all as if it in nowise could be otherwise than 
as he said. It was his pleasure to give help and support to his 
friends, or to exercise himself in noble deeds, and to win treasures 
from his enemies, and give them to his friends. He never lacked 
a bold and cheerful spirit, and never in his life was he afraid.” 

A lively picture of a Northern hero. In another place 
there is a tenderer stroke than one would have looked for; 
it is said of him that all the children loved him. The 
keenness of his eyes is often dwelt on as his peculiar 
characteristic ; and it is told, that his daughter Svanhild, 
the most beautiful of women, inherited this trait from 
him, so that when she was unjustly condemned by 
Jormunrek (Hermanrick), king of the Goths, to be 
trampled to death by horses, her piercing gaze so terrified 
the wild animals that they refused to tread on her, until 
her executioners concealed her eyes by drawing a bag 
over her head. 

Sigurd’s history in the Edda is embraced in a number 
of detached poems, arrayed pretty uniformly in order 
of time, though not always consistent with one another in 
their details. The tragedy at the court of Attila is con- 
nected with his story, and follows in regular sequence ; 
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but however closely the two are bound together, especially 
in the Niebelungen Lied, they were perhaps, originally, 
distinct centres of tradition. ‘To indicate the contents of 
each poem separately is the best means of conveying a 
true impression of what the Edda actually contains. 

1. Gripir’s Prophecy, or the first tale of Sigurd, the 
Slayer of Fafnir. It is a poem couched, like some of the 
mythological ones, in the form of a dialogue, and, under 
the device of a prophecy, embraces an epitome of the 
whole history of Sigurd. This has led some of the Ger- 
man critics to look on it as a later attempt to combine in 
one survey the whole story; and Mone, whose criticisms 
sometimes remind one of those of Martinus Scriblerus on 
the Aneid, sagaciously observes that the prophetic dress 
is contradictory, for Sigurd, if he had known his fate 
beforehand, would have been able to avoid it. The poem 
has an air of antiquity among its fellows, which some 
ascribe to an imitation of the mythological songs, and 
assign this, with some critical minutiz, as additional 
evidence of later Skaldic origin. The prose introduction 
tells us that Gripir was the brother of Sigurd’s mother, 
and that the hero set off on horseback, and came to 
his uncle’s hall. There he got speech of a man before 
the door, and with his first question, “ Who dwells here 
in this burgh?” begins the poem. He is hospitably 
received, and at his request, Gripir begins to tell him his 
future destiny. “Thou,” says Gripir, “shalt be a man, 
the mightiest under the sun, and highest born among 
princes ; lavish of gold, and sparing of flight ; excellent to 
look on, and wise of speech.” “Tell me more,” says 
Sigurd; “what will next befall me?” Gripir tells him 
he will avenge his father’s death (always the first task of 
a Northern hero), and win victory over the sons of Hun- 
ding, who had slain him in battle. “ What next?” says 
Sigurd. He alone, he learns, is to kill the glittering 
serpent on Gnita-heath, and slay both brothers, Fafnir 
and Regin; to find and bear away the glittering hoard of 
gold (the Niebelungen Hort of the Germans) ; to visit king 
Giuke ; to find, sleeping on a rock, the prince’s daughter, 
shining in her armour ; to slit the corslet, and thus waken 
the maid from her enchanted sleep, and to learn from her 
wisdom, and the art of runes; thence he is to go and 
Curist1an TsacHER.—No., 62. NN 
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become a guest of Heimir. “ Finished, Sigurd, is what TI 
foresaw, further than this thou shalt not question Gripir.” 
But Sigurd is not satisfied; he presses to hear the worst 
his uncle foresees, and begs he will conceal nothing, 
though it were disgrace. “'There is no stain in thy life,” 
replies Gripir. “Fear not that, noble prince, for thy 
name shall live while the world stands!” and he yields to 
his nephew’s entreaty, and lays bare all the coming bur- 
then of calamhity. He is to mect a maid of Heimir’s 
house, of fairest aspect, Brynhild, daughter of Budli; to 
lose all joy and all sleep, and neglect all things in his 
loving engrossment in her. They will exchange solemn 
vows—ill to be kept—for when he has been but one night 
the guest of Giuke, he will forget his sworn bride the 
wise foster-daughter of Heimir. ‘ How is this, Gripir?” 
cries the hero; “do you see lightness in this breast ofa 
king ?—shall I break my pledged word to that maid whom 
I thought I loved with all my heart?” “ You will be 
deceived,” says his uncle, “ by Grimhild, who will offer 
you her own bright-haired daughter. Yet further, she 
will induce you to win Brynhild for Gunnar, her son, 
lord of the Goths.” “TI can well see evil is at hand,” 
answers Sigurd, “if I must woo to wed another, the bright 
maid whom I myself love well.” Gripir tells him how 
he and the brothers, Gunnar and Haugni, will exchange 
vows of friendship; how he will change shapes with 
Gunnar, and in his assumed form win the bride. “ This 
seems the worst of all,” cries the startled subject of the 
prophecy ; “ base will Sigurd be called among men, if thus 
it is managed! Never would I use my advantage to 
betray the princely bride whom I know to be the noblest 
of women!” “You will not,” says Gripir; “you will 
deal with her chastely as if she were your mother ; there- 
fore while the world lasts shall survive the glory of your 
name.” He goes on to tell his nephew how he will be 
wedded to Gudrun, the sister of Gunnar, and Gunnar 
himself to Brynhild, both on the same day, and how 
Brynhild will discover the cheat she has suffered, and 
brood deeply over her injury. “ What,” says Sigurd, 
“will the dame take in satisfaction, since we played the 
woman false? From me the maid had sworn oaths, never 
observed, and little joy.” He learns that Brynhild, in her 
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deep-seated indignation, will falsely tell her husband that 
Sigurd deceived him in the wooing; and by her arts will 
lead the uxorious Gunnar and his brothers to redden their 
swords in the blood of their sworn friend. That Gudrun, 
when she learns how her brothers have slain her beloved 
husband, will nourish a fierce spirit, and never taste joy 
more. Ilis consolation, he is told, must lie in this, that 
thus it is ordained, and that no nobler man will ever tread 
the earth than himself. ‘The prince hears his fatal destiny 
with dignified indifference. ‘“ Good health at our part- 
ing! I think not to conquer my fate. Thou, Gripir, hast 
granted what I asked for. Gladly hadst thou spoken me 
a fairer fate had it been in thy power.” 

2. Sigurdar quitha Fafnisbana II ; or, the second tale 
of Sigurd, the Slayer of Fafmir. This poem is thoroughly 
Northern in its whole character and costume; in it the 
borders of the mythological and the heroic are intermixed, 
and a strange origin given to that fatal treasure, which 
entails crime and death on so many of its possessors. 
Sigurd, says the prose introduction, went to the stable of 
Hialprek (elsewhere called King of Denmark), and chose 
himself his famous horse Grani. To Hialprek’s came 
Regin, son of Hreidmar, a dwarf in stature, wise and 
fierce, and skilled in magic. He becomes the Chiron of 
the northern Achilles. He told Sigurd of his ancestors, 
and the adventure, how Odin, Heenir, and Loki (the three 
Gods) came once to the waterfall of Andvar—Andvar- 
force, the Icelandic has it. A dwarf named Andvari had 
long lived in the water there in shape of a pike. “ Otter 
was the name of a brother of ours,” said Regin. He 
often went into the water in shape of an otter; one day he 
had caught a salmon, and sat on the brink eating it, with 
his eyes shut (in order, we presume, more thoroughly to 
enjoy the flavour), when Loki knocked him over with a 
stone. The Gods thought themselves very happy in their 
prize, and stripped the skin off the otter. The same 
evening they sought the hospitality of Hreidmar, and 
showed him their booty. He recognised the remains of 
his son, and the Gods were seized, and a blood fine laid on 
them. ‘They must fill the otter skin with red gold, and 
cover it outside too. They sent Loki to find gold. He 
went to Ran, the goddess of the sea, and borrowed her 
net, and with it he caught the pike above-mentioned. 
NN 2 
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The dwarf, to save his life, gave up his gold, all save one 
ring, but that too Loki took, and then released him. 
The dwarf, indignant at this exaction of the uttermost 
penny, retreated into his house in the rock, and threatened 
the woes that his gold would bring with it on all future 
possessors. The Gods filled and covered the otter skin ; 
but one whisker lay bare, and Hreidmar insisted that this 
too should be covered. Then Loki throws on it the last 
ring ; and warns him that the gold will bring no blessing 
to his sons, and that hereafter it will breed contest about 
a woman, and hatred among princes yet unborn. The 
fatal charm soon begins to work. Fafnir slays his father, 
and takes possession of the treasure, refusing to share it 
with his brother, and now lives on Gnita-heath in shape 
of a serpent, and has the egis-helm, which strikes terror 
into every living thing. All this Regin tells Sigurd, and 
incites him to slay Fafnir, and win the hoard. For this 
purpose, he welds him a sword so sharp that it cuts a hank 
of wood floating in water. But Sigurd must first avenge 
his father’s death. The sons of Hunding, he says, would 
laugh aloud, if he should desire gold-rings before revenge 
for his father. King Hialprek gives him a naval force, 
and as he sails he meets a great storm, during which he 
is hailed by a mysterious old man on a mountain, called 
Hnikar (perhaps Odin), who, coming on board, stills the 
storm, and who tells him what are the good and bad 
omens on entering battle. Sigurd wins a victory, and 
slays Lyngvi son of Hunding and his brothers. All this 
part looks like a later interpolation. Then the prose tells 
shortly how Sigurd returns to Hialprek, and Regin 
renews his instigation. They go to Gnita-heath, and 
find the path which the serpent or dragon has worn in 
his visits to the water. Sigurd digs a hole under the 
path and conceals himself there, and thus the venom which 
the serpent breathes forth passes above his head, and as 
Fafnir creeps over his hiding place, the hero stabs him to 
the heart. “ Fafnir writhed, and beat with his head and 
tail. Sigurd leaped out of the hole, and—they looked at 
one another.” Simrock makes this poem end with the 
defeat of the Hundings ; and certainly the next one seems 
to begin without break at the point where we left the two 
looking at one another. 

3. Fafnismal. The song of Fafnir; in fact the last 
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dying speech and confession of the Dragon. Fafuir said, 
“Youth, and Youth! of what youth wert thou born, of 
what man art thou child, that hast reddened in Fafnir 
that thy shining blade? the sword stood in my heart.” 
Sigurd at first concealed his name, in accordance, says a 
prose insertion, with the old belief that the malediction 
by name of one about to die had much power; but soon 
he boldly avows it. ‘“ Who incited thee,” says Fafnir, 
“thou keen-eyed youth; thou hadst a bitter father.” 
“My bold spirit,” said Sigurd, “ excited me, my hand 
achieved it for me, and this my sharp sword.” — Fafnir 
warns him that the treasure, the clinking fire-red gold, and 
the rings, will bring him death. “ Every man,” answers 
Sigurd, “ desires gold, and ever will ; once must every man 
go hence to death.” Then he proceeds to question Fafnir 
about the Norns and other recondite subjects, after the 
manner of some of the mythological songs. Fafnir, witha 
more Christian spirit than would have been looked for in a 
dragon, gives all the information and good advice in his 
power, and so dies. Regin, who had observed matters 
from a safe distance, came up, as Sigurd was wiping his 
sword. He congratulates the hero on his victory, and 
cuts out the heart of Fafnir, and drinks his blood. The 
two are disposed to dispute the merit of the victory, and 
when Regin tells Sigurd he owes it to the sharp sword he 
had welded him, his pupil retorts that a bold spirit is 
better than the might of the sword, and that a brave man 
wins victory with a blunt sword. Regin sets him to roast 
the heart while he sleeps. Touching it, to see if it be 
done, he burns his finger, and puts it to his lips. As soon 
as the blood of Fafnir touched his tongue he understood 
the language of birds, and from the talk of eagles perched 
above him, he learns that Regin treacherously intends to 
slay him. He anticipates him, and cuts off his head, and 
himself eats the heart of Fafnir. Then again he hears 
the eagles foretelling his future destiny. He goes to 
Fafnir’s lair, loads his horse with the treasure, and rides 
away. 

4. Quitha Brynhildar Budla-dottor. The tale of Brynhild, 
daughter of Budli. Thoroughly Northern in its costume, 
and probably in its origin. ‘The German Niebelungen 
Lied knows nothing of this previous meeting with Bryn- 
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hild. It may be a subsequent excrescence of Northern 
growth, and done in imitation of some of the mythological 
poems, to which it bears a close resemblance ; or it may 
embody a genuine northern tradition, originally quite 
separate from that of Sigurd, but welded on to it by that 
tendency to agglomerate all traditions about one centre, 
which is an invariable feature in the development of a 
literature that embodies ancient popular tradition.* We 
have the same notion of a lady, who is at once a Valkyrie 
and a mortal mistress instructing and watching over a 
hero, in one of the poems of Helgi, already mentioned. 
It is to be observed, that the title and the Collector alone 
assign to the heroine of this poem, the name of Brynhilda. 
In the verse she is called Sigurdrifa, a name, however, 
which connects her closely with Sigurd. All the narrative 
matter in this piece is in the prose introduction and links ; 
the poetry is almost purely wisdom and advice, spoken by 
Sigurdrifa to Sigurd. Sigurd, we are told, rode up to 
Hindarfiall, and went his way south to Frackland (perhaps 
the land of the Franks). On the mountain he saw a great 
light, like a burning fire, and the glow went up to heaven. 
When he came to it, there stood there a shield-tower, and 
on the top of it a banner. Sigurd entered the tower, and 
saw that there lay a man sleeping in full war array. He 
took first the helmet off; then he saw that it was a woman. 
The corslet was as fast as if it had grown there. With his 
sword Gram Sigurd slit it from the head down, and so both 
arms; then he took the corslet off her, and she awoke and 
sat up, and saw Sigurd, and spoke. And the poem begins— 
“Who cut the corslet ? how brake I my slumber? who 
stript from me my yellow bonds?” He tells his name, 
and she receives him with high favour. Her name was 
Sigurdrifa, and she was a Valkyrie. She told him how 
Odin had cast her into this enchanted sleep, for striking 
down in battle one whom he favoured; and had further 
condemned her to matrimony, with which her Valkyrian 
attributes, it seems, would disappear ; still she had bound 
herself by vow to marry no man who could fear. Sigurd 
begged her to teach him wisdom; and she accordingly 

* Even this unwieldy periphrasis does not express all that is conveyed by 
the German word sage; or the Icelandic saga, in its general, not its technical 
literary sense. 
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gives him a whole treatise on runes, conveyed in verse, 
and follows it up with eleven pieces of advice, exactly in 
the style of Lodfafnir’s song in the former part of the 
dda. Simrock’s translation concludes with a few prose 
words, not found, at least in this place, in the Copenhagen 
edition. He is rather fond of small emendations. It is 
an ineradicable tendency, we believe, in all editors, to 
believe in their own infallibility, and to make changes of 
what should only be suggestions. “ Sigurd said: ‘No wiser 
woman is to be found than thou; and this I swear, that 
thee I will have, for thou art after my mind’ She an- 
swered: ‘Thee will I have, and no other, were I to choose 
among all men. And this they confirmed between them 
with oaths”. Almost the very words are found in the 
Volsunga Saga at the end of a chapter which is modelled 
literally on this poem. 

5. Sigurdar quitha Fafnisbana IIT, This is a narrative 
poem, without any prose introduction or interspersions. 
Like most of those with which we have hereafter to deal, 
it is somewhat more modern in form than the mythological 
poems, and than the more fragmentary heroic ones ; but 
it does not follow that it affords a less pure version of the 
story. On the contrary, several of these subsequent poems 
rive it in a form remarkably simple, and less overlaid than 
he former ones, with peculiarly Northern ideas. They may, 
as some of the Germans think, be moulded on actual old 
German songs, or they may be recastings of the story, as 
it belonged to the Northmen; there is no evidence that 
the Icelanders or Norwegians ever borrowed their actual 
poems from southern models, and the distinction between 
the names is against such a theory. 

“Of old it was,” begins the poem, “that Sigurd visited 
Giuke, and exchanged vows of friendship with the two 
brothers, his sons; they eave him the maid, the young 
Gudrun, daughter of Giuke, and together they spent many 
happy days, till they went to woo Brynhilda. With them 
went Sigurd: his she should have been had the Fates 
allowed it, but Sigurd, the Southern, laid the naked sword 
between them, nor even kissed the maid; the grim Fates 
intervened.” Then the poem, with characteristic sudden- 
ness, turns to the actual time present of the coming narra- 
tive. “She (Brynhilda) sat alone in the evening, and spoke 
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to herself. I will possess Sigurd, or die. Now I have said 
the words, I repent again; his wife is Gudrun, and I Gun- 
nar’s. Evil Norns have shaped us long woe.” Restlessly she 
walked, oppressed with her ills, and the conjugal love and 
joy of Sigurd and Gudrun filled her with the bitterest envy 
and jez lousy ; till her rage swelled to such a height that 
she contrived the death of the hero. She threatened Gun- 
nar to leave him and go home to her father, unless he 
would slay Sigurd. ‘“ Let the son too,” she says, “ travel 
the same road as the father: no breeding up of a young 
wolf.’ Gunnar was grieved, and distracted in mind. He 
sat the whole day long, and knew not whether to comply 
or not: at last he took counsel of his brother Haugni. 
He tells him he loves Brynhild above everything, and 
will part with life sooner than lose her; and his covetous- 
ness goes into the same scale,—were it ‘not good to possess 
the Rhine treasure (which is Sigurd’s) and rule in joy over 
much wealth? But Haugnireplied: ‘“ It becomes us not 
to do such a thing, to break with the sword sworn oaths,— 
sworn oaths and pledged faith. In the world live none 
so happily as we four, while we rule the people, and the 
Hunnish hero dwells with us; but well I know whence 
this arises. Brynhilda’s upbraidings are too much for 
you.” They decide to instigate their younger brother 
Guttorm to the slaughter. He had no share in the sworn 
oaths—the sworn oaths and pledged faith. Easy was it 
to incite this evil-minded one: his sword stood in the 
heart of Sigurd. The warlike hero snatched at his revenge, 
and cast his weapon after the evil-minded Guttorm: with 
force flew the wondrous bright sword out of the hand of 
the king. It cut his foe in two—the head and arms fell 
one way, the body and legs another. Asleep lay Gudrun 
on the bed, free from care by the side of Sigurd; but she 
wakened stript of joy, drenched in the blood of her hus- 
band. So frantically she struck her hands together, that 
the strong-hearted prince raised himself in the bed. 
* Weep not, Gudrun, s SO ) grievously ; thy brothers live, young 
= He has a son,” he says, “too young to escape; 

reacherous counsel has been devised against him. Bryn- 
hil is at the bottom of all this woe. The maid loved me 
above all men, yet I never wronged Gunnar; I was true 
to kindred and sworn oaths, and yet after this I am called 
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the paramour of his queen.” When he expired, so loud 
his wife clapped her hands together, that the cups rang on 
the board, and the geese screamed in the yard. Then 
laughed Brynhild, for once, with her whole heart, when 
she heard the piercing outcry and lamentation of the 
daughter of Giuke. ‘Cease this laughter, cruel-hearted 
queen,” cried Gunnar. ‘ What hast thou done with thy 
fair colour? thou art planning something dreadful. I 
think thy death is at hand.” He wishes she could see 
her brother Athi lying with bleeding wounds. She retorts 
fiercely, and then, in milder mood, recalls the evils that 
had befallen her. Young and free from care, she lived 
once in her brother’s house, before the Giukings came 
thither. In those times she pledged herself to the mighty 
prince who sat with gold on Grani’s back, for Athi, her 
brother, refused to give her her share of land and gold, un- 
less she would submit to be married. ‘To this she agreed, 
though at first doubtful whether not rather to let the sword 
decide between them ; but her mind rejoiced at the thought 
of receiving the treasure and shining rings of the son of 
Sigmund; nor did she desire the gold of any other man. 
Him alone she loved, one only ; the maid had not a chang- 
ingmind. All this Atli will find afterwards, when he hears 
of her sad end. Then Gunnar arose and flung his arms 
round her neck, and all strove to divert her from her pur- 
pose. She cast them all from her, and let no one keep 
her from the long road. Gunnar wished to prevent her 
by force ; but Haugni said, “ Let none stay her from the 
long road, and may she never be reborn; she is the cause 
of every mischief.” Brynhilda donned her golden cors- 
let—no good was in her mind—and pierced herself through 
with the sword; then falling on her bed she distributes her 
treasure, and prophecies in detail the future fate of Gun- 
nar and Gudrun. “Seemlier it were,” she says, “ for 
Gudrun, our sister, to follow her first husband in his death, 
if good rede were given her, or she possessed a spirit like 
ours.” One last request she makes. Let them build a 
spacious inclosure, where shall be room for all who die 
with Sigurd ; let them surround it with shields and hang- 
ings, and burn her by the side of the Hunnish Prince; 
and on the other side her slaves in costly bracelets, two at 
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his head and two at his feet, two dogs and two hawks, and 
between them let there lie, as once before, the shining 
sharp-edged sword. “Then the shining gold-adorned 
gates of the hall shall not fall on his heel before I follow 
him hence. Poor our progress will not be.” 
So Antony, 
** Stay for me ; 

Where ghosts do couch on flowers we ll hand in hand, 

And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gaze ; 

Dido and her Eneas shall want troops, 

And all the haunt be ours.” 


* Much have I said, more would I say, did the sword 
allow me further speech. My voice fails; my wounds 
swell; truth I spoke; thus I must end.” 

6. Brot af Brynhildar Quido IT,—¥ragment of a second 
tale of Brynhilda. This differs somewhat in the account 


of Sigurd’s death, who seems to have been slain out of 


doors. Outside stood Gudrun, daughter of Giuke, and 
this was the first word she spake. “ Where now is Sigurd, 
lord of men, that my kinsmen come riding first ?””_ Haugni 
alone made answer to this. “In sunder have we hewn 
Sigurd with the sword. Ilis grey horse hangs the head 
immoveably over the dead king.” Brynhilda congratulates 
them on having slain one who would otherwise have en- 
grossed all power. Her wild laughter is commemorated 
in the same words as in the last poem, and Gudrun warns 
her brothers that retribution will come. Late at night, 
when much wine had been drunk, and all were sunk in 
sleep, Gunnar alone waked: he moved his feet, spoke much 
to himself, and thought of what the crow and the eagle 
said as they went home. Brynhilda awoke, and told how 
she had dreamed of the coming destruction of all his race ; 
and bitterly reproached him with his treachery to Sigurd, 
and the evil return he had made for his services and good 
faith. ‘They all,” it is said, “ were dumb at her words ; 
few liked such a woman’s behaviour, that with weeping she 
should speak of the deed, to which with laughter she in- 
cited the warriors.” At the end comes a remarkable refe- 
rence to the traditions of German men, which was quoted 
in our previous notice. “ Here is told in this song of the 
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death of Sigurd, and it seems here as if they had slain him 
out of doors. But some say that they slew him within, 
sleeping in his bed. But German men say that they slew 
him out in the wood.’ ‘This is evidence that, at the time 
these songs were written down, German traditions con- 
cerning Sigurd were known to the Icelanders; it is evi- 
dence too that they considered them something distinct 
and apart from their own records. 

7. Helreidh Brynhildar.—Brynhilda’s rideto Hela. Bryn- 
hilda, riding to the lower world in the carriage on which 
she was burned, is met by a giantess, who bars her passage, 
and reproaches her with having coveted the spouse of an- 
other, and often washed men’s blood from her hands, and 
with having brought destruction on the house of Giuke. 
Brynhilda answers her with scorn; and says she will tell 
her, if she desires to know, how the sons of Giuke made 
her joyless and perjured. ‘There is a curious reference to 
her Valkyrian condition, and er to the feather dress 
which seems to pertain to the Valkyries :—“ The lofty- 
spirited king caused the dresses (lite1 rally shifts) of us eight 
sisters to be borne under the oak. I was eight winters 
old, if you list to know, when I pledged my faith to the 
young king.” She tells how she incurred Odin’s punish- 
ment, as before stated, how he alone who had never known 
fear could set her free. How Sigurd released her, and 
of his chaste wooing, and yet, she says, Gudrun re- 
proached her with Sigurd. “Thus was I made aware of 
what I would not, that they cheated me in the husband I 
took. To woe, all too long are living men and women 
born ; but we two shall ever spend our time together, I 
and Sigurd. Sink, giant born.” 

8. Gudruna-quitha 1.—First song of Gudrun. This is 
perhaps, considered as a poem, the finest in the Edda. A 
close prose rendering may give an idea of its character; 
but it is impossible to transfer the concise vigour and 
pathos of the original :— 

“Of old it was that Gudrun was ready to die, when 
grief-full she sat over the body of Sigurd; she vented 
no groans, nor beat with her hands, nor lamented, like 
other women. Then came earls, accomplished men, 
who strove to move her from this hard spirit. Never 
the more could Gudrun weep. So moody was she, shie 
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was nigh to burst. There sat the shining wives of earls, 
adorned with gold, before Gudrun; each of them told 
the story of her sorrows, the bitterest she had under- 
gone. This said Giaflaug, Giuke’s sister: ‘Of all on 
sarthly mould I know myself most joy bereft. The 
mortal fate of husbands five have I endured; of daughters 
two, of sisters three, of brothers eight; yet I alone live 
on” Yet none the more could Gudrun weep. So 
moody was she at her husband’s slaughter, and stern- 
spirited over the prince’s corse. Then this said Herborg, 
Hunland’s queen: ‘I have a harder harm to tell. My 
seven sons in southern land; my husband, the eighth, in 
battle fell. Father and mother, four brothers, these on the 
wave the wind betrayed; the flood beat on the boarded 
ship. Myself I was obliged to lay them out ; myself was 
obliged to entomb them; myself was obliged to pay them 
the rites of death. All this I bore in one half-year, and 
no man to me brought comfort. Then became I prisoner 
and war-captive, in the latter part of the same half-year. 
I was forced to adorn, and bind the shoes of the warrior’s 
queen every morning. She threatened me, out of jealousy, 
and beat me with hard blows. Of masters found I never 
a better; of mistresses never a worse.’ None the more 
could Gudrun weep. So moody was she at her husband’s 
slaughter, and stern-spirited over the prince’s corse. Then 
this said Gullrand, Giuke’s daughter: ‘Ill wotst thou, 
foster-mother, wise though thou be, what words to offer to 
a young wife.’ She forbade them to hide the corse of the 
prince. She swept the coverlet from off Sigurd, and turned 
his cheek upon his wife’s knee. ‘ Look on thy loved one, 
lay your mouth to his lips, as if you clasped the neck of 
the living prince.’ Gudrun looked—once only. She saw 
the hair of the king drenched in blood, the prince’s glit- 
tering eyesight quenched, the hero’s breast (literally ‘life,’ 
or ‘spirit-burgh’) pierced by the sword. Then bowed 
Gudrun back on her bolster, her hair broke loose, her 
cheek flushed red, and the raining drops ran down to her 
knee. Then wept Gudrun, daughter of Giuke, so that the 
obstinately-restrained tears flowed forth, and answering 
cried the geese in the yard, the fair birds that the maid 
owned. ‘Then this said Gullrand, Giuke’s daughter: ‘ Of 
all men’s on earthly mould I know your loves to be the 
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deepest. Content wert thou neither without or within, 
sister mine, except when with Sigurd.’ Then this said 
Gudrun, Giuke’s daughter: ‘ Such was my Sigurd among 
the sons of Giuke, as the headed garlick grown above the 
grass, or a bright stone drawn on a string, a lordly stone 
above the princes. And I seemed to the king’s warriors 
high above all, like a maid of Odin. Now I am as little as 
the leaf is when shaken from the tree, after the slaughter 
of the king. I seek him at board; I seek him in bed, my 
constant companion. The sons of Giuke brought this to 
pass: the sons of Giuke brought this to pass, and to their 
sister sore grieving. Just the measure of your broken oaths 
is the mischief you have done your people. Thou art not or- 
dained, Gunnar, to enjoy the gold, tie rings shall bring thee 
to destruction; since to Sigurd you pledged your oath. 
Often in the town was the joy made more, when my Sigurd 
saddled Grani, and forth they fared to woo Brynhilda, the 
abominable witch, in evil hour.’ Then this said Brynhilda, 
daughter of Budli: ‘ May the witch lose husband and chil- 
dren, who bid thee, Gudrun, take to lamenting, and in the 
morning gave thee speech runes!’ Then said Gullrand, 
daughter of Giuki, ‘Cease thou, people-abhorred, from 
these words ; the evil destiny of princes hast thou ever been. 
Every wave of evil fate drives thee on. Calamity sore to 
seven kings art thou, and the greatest slaughter of their 
friends to women.’ Then said Brynhilda, daughter of 
Budli: ‘ Atli brought all this to pass, the son of Budli, my 
brother; when we in the hall of the Hunnish people, beheld 
on the prince the serpent-bed fire (Fafnir’s gold). For this 
dealing I have paid since then; his face has ever been before 
me.’ She stood under the column; she strained the wood. 
Fire burned from out the eyes of Brynhilda, daughter of 
Budli. Poison spat she out, when she saw the wounds on 
Sigurd.” Thus ends the poem. The Collector adds in 
prose, “ Gudrun went thence out into the woods and de- 
serts, and fared thence to Denmark, and was there with 
Thora, Hakon’s daughter, seven half-years. Brynhilda 
would not live after Sigurd. She let slay eight of her 
thralls and three of her female slaves ; then she slew herself 
with the sword, as is told in the shorter tale of Sigurd.’’,, 
We have been tempted to extract this song in full, be- 
cause one whole gives a truer impression of the character 
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of these poems than epitomes can possibly do, and because, 
even through the baldness and ruggedness of a literal ren- 
dering, it is impossible not to be impressed with the vivid- 
ness, power, and infinite pathos of this striking relic of 
ancient genius. It is a fine picture in the Niebelungen 
Lied, where the parallel scene is told somewhat differently. 
The fierce Hagen (the Haugni of the North), who has 
slain Siegfried in the woods, brings his body, and lays it 
across the threshold of his wife’s chamber. A chamberlain 
comes with the light in his hand, and finds, but does not 
recognise, the corse. Chrimhild (the Icelandic Gudrun) 
and all her women are preparing to issue forth to matins. 
The chamberlain tells her she cannot go; there lies a dead 
knight across the door. Before Chrimhild rightly recog- 
nises who it was, her heart misgave her, and suddenly she 
sank to the ground, with wild cries. ‘ What if it be a 
ghost?” said the retinue. The blood brake from her 
mouth in the anguish of her heart. She said, “ No, it is 
Sifrit, my husband, heart-beloved. This is Brunhilt’s 
advice, this hath Hagen done.” This is perhaps the finest 
stroke in the German poem, and taken as a specimen, 
would give a very false impression of the characteristic di- 
versities between the Edda and the Niebelungen Lied. 
The latter is a Romantic Epic, a very high one certainly, 
but still a romance; the writer tells his old story as an 
old story, remote from the every-day sympathies of his 
own time, and owing a part of its interest to its being « 
story of bygone different times; but in the Edda we have 
eager vehement dramatic snatches. Now, is the accepted 
time with the Icelandic poet. He tells you indeed of the 
past, but he tells it from a breast and an experience in fresh 
and immediate harmony with that past; there is nothing 
strange and out of date to him in slaughtered heroes, and 
fierce deadly jealousy, and voiceless depth of sorrow, and 
sudden raining tears; he lives himself in an atmosphere of 
strong uncurbed passions ; and there is a vividness in his 
fellow feeling with the subject-matter of his art, in which 
no after-comers on the same ground can rival him. 

“The poetic embodiments of Heroic Story,” says Grimm, 
‘whether they have their origin in Greek or Indian Antiquity, or 
in the foretimes of Germans, Gaels, or Slaves, however distin- 
guished they may be by great difference in contents and execution, 
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have yet a kindred spirit running through them all, which allows us 
to recognise a common nature. Wonderful works of nameless poets, 
filled with the clearest poesie, smooth and easy, profound and in- 
exhaustible, they preserve the image of a youthful life in the vi- 
gorous bloom of yet undeteriorated customs. They announce at 
the same time the decline of this shining excellence, and it seems 
as if later times, in which this simple condition and the fresh sense 
of youth have disappeared, however gifted they may be in other 
points of view, were incapable of producing works of this deserip- 
tion.” 


It is true there is an indescribable charm, not easily 
analysed, in the first blossoming of national poesy, and 
it is true that the subtle elements which give it this 
charm vanish with it beyond any possibility of subse- 
quent regeneration. But this latter is a fate common to 
all the manifestations of art, not peculiar to this par- 
ticular one. Nature renews herself within a narrow 
range, anda briefly recurring circle ; her returning springs 
lose nothing of their virgin freshness, and evermore, as of 
old, solemn thoughts come with the falling leaves, and 
spiritual longings and mental melancholy ; the sun shines 
as brightly as when the Chaldean bowed his head at its 
uprising, and the shining stars wheel through the vast 
concave of Heaven as silently and solemnly before the 
eyes of the modern mariner, as above the Arabian 
shepherd, stretched upon the pasture. But Art never 
replenishes the fulness of its first glory in any one of 
its special embodiments ; how should it, when the spirit of 
man is ever moving onwards, and never returns upon itself? 
Every new and marked manifestation of Art is as much 
nurtured by, and as dependent upon the inner spirit 
and pervading influences of the times in which it shows 
itself, as the flower on the earth in which it is rooted. It 
springs at once to its full height; falls surely, however 
slowly ; and any attempt to reproduce it savours of un- 
reality and insipidity. It is possible that sculpture may 
again find some genuine sphere; but until it does so our 
Hebes, our Eves, our Auroras, are but the faint after-glory 
of a sun that set with ancient Athens; such a resemblance 
they bear to it as the writings of Alfieri or Racine to the 
tragic scenic tales of Aischylus or Sophocles. Can paint- 
ing ever again be made the vehicle of religious feeling, 
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in the way that Raphael and Corregio used it ? and so we 
might run through the circle of the Arts ;—not that the 
broad forms of Art are tied down to particular periods, for 
often a narrow divergence from an old form may be the 
true natural grown vesture of a modern range of ideas ; 
but that every poet must be in harmony by his own 
experience and his own nature with that with which he 
deals ; and the more thoroughly and completely he is 
so, the more will his poetry have that freshness, force, and 
reality, which so eminently characterise the ancient 
Icelandic remains. 

All the previous poems end with the death of Sigurd 
and Brynhild; those that remain pursue the fates of 
Gudrun and her faithless brothers, and even of the children 
of the latter, till the whole race is destroyed. Here we 
come into connection with an Atli, who is in general 
assumed, on very slender grounds, to be the Attila of 
history. However, if there were at one time, as seems 
very probable, a totally different Atli to whom the original 
story bore reference, it was unavoidable, that as time 
went on, the great Hunnish conqueror should be con- 
founded with the original hero, and draw with him some 
new features into the later forms of the tradition. 

First of this second division stands a brief prose history, 
which may either be the epitome of an older poem, or, 
what to our mind it more resembles, a brief account of the 
Collector’s own, intended as an introduction to all the 
poems on the subject of which it speaks. This is 

9. Drdp Niflinga.—The slaughter of the Niflungs. 
This prose sketch may very well serve, just as it stands, to 
give an outline of the incidents on which most of the 
remaining poems are employed. 


Then Gunnar and Haugni took all the gold, Fafnir’s heritage. 
Then were there hostilities between the Giukings and Atli. Jor he 
deemed that the Giukings were the causes of the death of Brynhild, 
A reconciliation was made by this that they should give him Gud- 
run in marriage ; and they gave her a draught, destroying remem- 
brance, before she would consent to wed with Atli. The sons of 
Atli were Erpr and Eitill. But Swanhild was the daughter of Sigurd 
and Gudrun. King Atli invited Gunnar and Haugni, and sent 
Vinga or Knefrauth. Gudrun was aware of fraud, and sent by 
runes word that they should not come, and for a token she sent 
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Haugni the ring Andvara-need, and knitted in it wolf’s hair. Gun- 
nar had sought (as a wife) Oddruna, Atli’s sister, and not got her. 
Then he married Glaumvara, and Haugni had Kostbera. Their 
sons were Solar, and Snevar, and Giuke. When the Giukings came 
to Atli, Gudrun besought her sons that they would beg for the lives 
of the Giukings, but they would not. The heart was cut out of 
Haugni, and Gunnar set in the prison of serpents. He struck his 
harp, and soothed the snakes ; an adder pierced him to the liver.” 


10. Gudrunar quitha en onnor.—The second tale of 
Gudrun.—“ Thiothrek (Theodoric) the King was with 
Attila,” say the few lines of prose introduction, “and 
had there lost almost all his men. Thiothrek and Gudrun 
bewailed their sorrows together; she spoke to him and 
said”—This mention of Theodoric, who afterwards got 
mixed with the tradition, is here, it is to be observed, 
confined to the introduction; the poem consists of 
Gudruu’s story related by herself. She tells of her 
marriage with Sigurd, of his surpassing excellence, and 
of his death, which here, as in the Brot af Brynhildar 
Quitha, and as in the German tradition, takes place out 
of doors. Grani, his horse, came home with resounding 
hoofs and covered with sweat, but Sigurd himself came 
not—weeping Gudrun went to speak with Grani, with 
wet cheeks she inquired from him. The horse dropped 
his head in the grass, he knew his master was dead. Long 
she hesitated before she dared ask her brothers after 
the prince. Gunnar hung his head, but Hangni 
scrupled not to tell her of the sore slaughter of Sigurd. 
*“ He lies slain beyond the stream, he who was the des- 
truction of Guttorm (alluding to lis having slain his 
murderer), and given to the wolves. Look southwards 
for Sigurd, then shalt thou hear the erying of the crows, 
the crying of the eagles rejoicing over the corse, the 
howling of the wolves about thy husband.” " 
Alone she left them to go and gather the leavings of the 
wolves—she vented no groans, nor beat with her hands, 
nor lamented like other women, when fasting she sat over 
Sigurd. The night seemed to her moonless dark—when 
sorrowing she sat over Sigurd. Far better had the wolves 
ed her, or she been burned like birchen wood. 
She tells how she went out of the woods to the hall of 
Halfi, and lived seven half-years with the daughter of 
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Hakon, where they worked in embroidery the deeds of 
heroes,—how Grimhild, the Gothic Queen (her mother), 
heard of her long grieving, and came to her with her 
sons. ‘There came, too, Valdan, the Dane, with Jarisleif, 
Eymothar, with Jarizscar— red coats had the forces of 
Langbarz (Longbeard), shining corslets, and lofty helms, 
were girt with swords, and had yellow heads.” All these 
wooed her to forget her grief, but in vain, until Grimhild 
gave her an enchanted draught, when all the past faded 
from her remembrance. Still she represents herself, very 
inconsistently with this draught of Lethe, as arguing with 
her mother against the proposed marriage with Athi, pro- 
phesying her brothers’ death, and yielding unwillingly at 
last. Seven days they rode through cold land, seven 
over sea, and seven over dry land, to her new husband’s 
home. And here there is either a gap, or a very remark- 
able instance of the sudden transitions of the Icelandic 
poets. The next verse begins, “ Ath waked me,” and 
recites how he told her his dreams—ominous of his own 
death at her hand, and her cruel vengeance on his sons ; 
and with her reply confirming their impending fate, her 
narration suddenly ends. 

11. Gudrunar quitha en thridia —the third tale of 
Gudrun—is a brief story quite beside the regular current of 
the tradition. It tells how Herkia, a concubine of Atli’s, 
accused Gudrun of an intrigue with Theodoric, and how 
she triumphantly cleared herself by tlie ordeal of plunging 
her hand into a boiling cauldron. 

12. Oddrinar Gratr.—The lamentation of Oddrun. 
Another poem which introduces a new element into the 
tradition. Oddrun is represented as the daughter of 
Budh and sister of Atli, and as having been sent by her 
father to the Court of the sons of Grimhild. Brynhild is 
mentioned, without any hint of a relationship, as living in the 
tower which Sigurd’s prowess enabled him toenter. Odd- 
run says all the world knows how for his sake Brynhilda 
slew herself; but even before then she, rather than Bryn- 
hild, was dear to Gunnar. He wished to marry her, but 
Ath refused, and discovered them in the unlawful indul- 
gence of their love; and it seems as if it were on this ac- 
count that Haugni and Gunnar met their death from the 
King. Perhaps the simplest mode of accounting for the 
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inconsistencies here involved, is to suppose some distinct 
incident which became the subject-matter of poetry, and 
was afterwards grafted on to the famous names with which 
it now appears associated. In the third tale of Sigurd, 
Brynhild is represented as prophesying Gunnar’s love for 
Oddrun, and Atli’s revenge. Simrock, following Grimm, 
summarily disposes of the verse as not genuine; but the 
story of Oddrun may very well have got mixed up with the 
.¢) - cycle be fore that poem was written. 

13 The two poems called respectively Atlaquitha 
in the’ nska and Atlamal in Grenlenska, the Green- 
land Tale and Poem of Atli, embrace the latter part of the 
whole tradition considered as one whole story, just as it is 
in the Niebelungen Lied; and approximate very closely 
to the German form of the story. They are long poems 
independeut of prose links and bear several traces of some- 
what later origin than most of those which precede them ; 
the last of them especially in its minute lengthy narr: ition 
differs very widely from the terse succinct style of most of 
the Eddaic songs, and on this account, as well as from the 
closer conformity of its incidents to the Niebelungen Lied, 
it gives more colour than any other one to the theory ofa 
modelling on some German original. The Atlaquitha tells 
how Ath sent a messenger to the Giukings to invite them 
to his benches, and how they, in spite of their sister’s 
warning, and Gunnar’s own ominous presentiment that the 
graybearded wolf would rule his heritage, consent to go, 
and ride through dark woods and green vales to the Halls 
of Atli. There their sister meets them, and deplores their 
imprudence and the treachery that awaits them. Gunnar 
and Haugni are seized after a desperate resistance of the 
latter. Gunnar is asked whether he would buy life and 
freedom with gold (that is, by surrendering the famous 
treasure of which since Sigurd’s death he had become the 
owner). He makes it his first condition that they shall cut 
out bis brother Haugni’s heart and give it into his hands. 
Wishing to deceive him, they cut the heart out of Hiallia 
thrall, and laid it bleeding on a dish and brought it to 
Gunnar. “Then this said Gunnar, Lord of Men, ‘ Here 
have I the heart of Hialli the cow ardly, unlike the heart 
of Haugni the brave. It trembles much as it lies in the 
dish, it trembled half as much again when it lay in his 
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breast.?. Then laughed Haugni when they cut to the heart 
the live trimmer of helmets; little thought he of plaining. 
Bleeding they laid it on a dish and bore it before Gunnar. 
Pleased spoke Gunnar the warlike Niflung,—‘ Here have I 
the heart of Haugni the brave, unlike the heart of Hialli 
the cowardly. Little it trembles as it les in the dish; 
less still it trembled when it lay in his breast.’”” Now he 
alone, he says, knows the hiding place of the Niflung 
hoard. Now that he alone survives he is sure of the 
secret. it shall be for ever concealed under the river. 
The Rhine shall rule the contention-breeding gold, the 
heritage of the Niflungs. In spite of the passionate 
interposition of Gudrun, they bore the living prince to the 
dungeon lined with snakes, where with unsubdued spirit he 
struck his harp with his feet. Atli returned, and he and 
his warriors partook of a feast, at which Gudrun served 
them, but pale he grew when she addressed him with 
words of hate—and told him he had eaten his sons’ 
hearts, dressed with honey. “ Never more shalt thou 
call to thy knees Erp or Ejitil both ready at the ale. 
Never more shalt thou see on the middle seat the gold 
disp users, fi ting shafts to spears, smoothing manes or 
urging horses.” From the benches there arose an uni- 
versal ¢ ry of lamentation for the Hunnish children, from 
all save from Gudrun. ‘She never wept either for her 
brethren, fierce as the bear, or for her sweet children, 
the unthinking young things she had borne to Ath.” 
The imprudent King, tired of drinking, retires to rest, and 
his queen stabs ak to death in his sleep, and with sll 
unsatiated vengeance for the death of her brothers, fires 
the hall and consumes it and all who are in it. It is not 
ore while to indicate the differences to be found in the 

tlamal, which travels over the same main tracks, but is 
so spun out as to become rather tiresome. In confirma- 
tion of our previous remark, that the — Athi 
connected with the evele of Sigurd is not the Attila of 
history, we may observe that it is only in these Rit later 
songs that he is ever called King of the Iluns, and even 
In the first of these, that term is applied also to the 
Giukings. In the former songs it is Sigurd who more 
than any other is characterised as the Hlun, though the 


term is so indiscriminately applied as to suggest a doubt 
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whether any local or national meaning, which it may have 
originally possessed, were not worn out before the compo- 
sition of these poems. In one place we have a giant 
called a Ilun. When the Attila of history became a 
traditionary name, he would soon be inextricably entangled 
with the other Atli of story, and it seems probable that 


+ 


these poems, so far at least as they relate to the death of 
the King, embody historical facts, which have come to us 
from other sources. Grimm, in a passage in which he 
collects what is known on the subject, seems hardly 
willing to concede even so much as this. 


“ Still, his death cannot son coined ce with history b e 
discovered =? A ceording to Jornar Ss Att i having YO! to slecp 
drunk, is suffocated by a flow of | d. ‘This account does not 
afford even similarity. Anot! ( t is given by Maree] S 
Comes,a cont mporary of Jornandes nhisC] cle: Noctu mulieris 
manu cult?’ {lt conto tur, quidaim \ O Si 1 re tone neca- 
um perhibent. Aquellus, lib. pontif. 1, 2, says, Attila rex a vilis- 
sima muliere cultro defossus mortuus est. And the Chron. Alex- 


octu cum 


ander, p. 28: N 


} 

I 
4 { — 

suspecta habita qaormiens § ¢ 


{ 
xtinctus est. Now it is true that this 
coincides in so far as that according to the Edda, Gudrun stabs Attila 
in bed, but mulier vilissima suits very ill to beein with, and the 


) ] ° ] , ‘ +1] ; 
Poeta Saxo, who wrote at the end of the ninth century, Om'Vves 


more precise circumstances which still further destroy the similarit) 

He relates, namely, that a woman murdered Attila when stu d 
with sleep and wine, but adds, a/fa ne hoe est erimine 
{ fyts, The Chronic h quee linb of tl llth nturs , and after it the 
Chronographus Saxo, about 1188, follow this vei , but with a 
cl ser determination. Attila rex Ilunnorum et tot is Kurope terror 
a puella quam, pat ciso, vi rapuit, cultello perfusus interiit. This 
does not look like an arbitrary coleience. At least the simil rity 


that remains over does not seem to me to afford ori und for the 
opinion that at the time of the w 
Atli was understood the historical 


A measure of the diversity of opinion on this subject 
may be obtained by looking at Dean Herbert’s History of 
Attila where not only is Ath the historic Attila, but 
Sigurd himself is only the Hunnish Conqueror in another 
form: and he is in fact made the sole foundation stone of 
the whole cycle of Scandinavian heroic tradition. This 
last is the sort of theory that a man becomes cuamoured 
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of by losing himself in the minute details of a subject, and 
getting altogether to disregard its broader aspects. To 
say nothing of the discrepancies, or rather contradictions, 
arising on the face of the tradition itself, it may be enough 
to observe that this explanation involves an idea of the 
mode of growth of traditional story, the exact opposite to 
the true one. Wherever we can trace the development of 
tradition, we never find an individual split up into separate 
individuals who shall form new centres of incident—on 
the contrary, any famous personal centre has a tendency 
to draw to it all the striking incidents that really belong 
to others ; the poet and the chronicler ascribe to their hero 
every remarkable achievement that can, by any straining, 
be brought within the compass of his adventures, and 
time and distance are always undermining any surviving 
sense of anachronism. Hence similar adventures in two 
heroes are no evidence that the two are identical, and even 
identity of name is little to be trusted as indicating 
identity of person. This practice of crystallising about 
a name or a person is not confined to Romantic Litera- 
ture; it extends into all history, at least wherever either 
the obscurity of distance or the confusion of too close a 
proximity gives room for it. Alfred has concentred in his 
reputation the reforms of half a dozen generations, and 
Sir Robert Peel is looked on as the sole hero of Free Trade. 
There is another tendency to which we have before 
alluded, whose influence is always telling in the develop- 
ment of the “Saga;” that of gathering all stories more and 
more into one connected whole. In consequence of this 
habit the links uniting separate cycles must always be 
looked on with suspicion, and will almost invariably be 
found inconsistent with the main story, and marked with 
signs of later origin. By these two processes, traditional 
story, as embodied in literature, is always growing more 
and more inextricably matted together; but attempts to 
disentangle it are radically misdirected if they are engaged 
in trying to discover a single root, from which all these 
intertwisted branches have sprung; when in truth what 
seems one continuous growth is really knitted together 
out of a hundred broken and separately-springing stems. 
The two remaining poems are instances of this system ; 
they bring the indefatigable and never-dying Gudrun into 
relation with Jormunrek (Hermanrick), King of the 
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Goths, another word which is applied almost as inde- 
finitely as Hun. The catastrophe involves the death of all 
her children, but even then she is left surviving, though 
she does not reappear in story. We transpose the order 
of the two poems as Simrock has done. 

15. Gudrunar Hvaut. Gudrun’s stirring up, or incite- 
ment. ‘Then,’ begins the introduction, “ Gudrun went 
to the sea, when she had slain Atli. She went out into 
the sea, wishing to put an end to herself, but she could 
not sink. It bore her over the strait to the land of King 
Jonakur. He married her. ‘Their sons were Saurli and 
Erpr, and Hamdir. There was brought up Swanhild, 
Sigurd’s daughter. She was given to Jormunrek, named 
the powerful. With him lived Bicki—he advised that 
Randver, the King’s son, should take her. This Bicki told 
the King. The King caused Randver to be hung, and 
Swanhild to be trampled under horses’ feet. When Gudrun 
heard that, then she spoke to her sons.” Terrible words 
they were,” says the poet, “when the stern-hearted Gudrun, 
with grim words, incited her sons to the slaughter. ‘ Why 
sit you? Why sleep you life away? why grieve you not 
at cheerful converse, since Jormunrek has trampled your 
sister in her blooming youth under the feet of horses, 
white and black, in the public way—of gray, fast-going, 
Gothic horses?’ ” They are not like her brothers, Gunnar 
and Haugni, she tells them, nor have they the fierce spirit 
of Hunnish kings, or they would try for revenge. Hamdir 
tells her she was less ready to praise the courage of 
Haugni, when he awoke Sigurd from sleep, and all the 
bed was reddened in the blood of her husband; he re- 
proaches her with her rash slaughter of her sons by Attila, 
who might now have served her. Yet, says he, finally, 
bring forth the treasures of the Hun kings, since thou 
hast incited us to the council of swords. Gudrun brings 
them the kingly helms and corslets, and with fatal pre- 
sentiments they ride away, and Gudrun, left behind, 
bewails her sad fate. ‘ Three fires have | known; three 
hearths have I known; to the houses of three husbands 
have I been borne. 3etter than any scemed Sigurd 
to me, whom my brothers brought to destruction.” She 
goes on to lament her marriage with Attila, and its fatal 
consequences, and tells of her subsequent marriage with 
Jonakur, and how she hoped then for better days, and 
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bore him sons. There sat maids, she says, about Swan- 
hild, whom I loved the best of all my children. Such was 
Swanhild in my halls, as is for fairness a ray of the sun. 
I gave her gold ‘and good woven stuffs, when I gave her into 
the Gothic ‘kingdom. That is the hardest of my griefs, that 
which I feel for the shining hair of Swanhild, trodden in 
the mire under the feet of horses. That was the sorest, 
when my Sigurd, victory stripped, they slew in the bed; that 
the most terrible, when Guinar’s vitals were pi reed by 
the shining serpents; that the bitterest, the it they pierced 
to the heart, and cut open alive the bold king (Haugni 

She is weary of si — and calls upon Si curd to come for 
her. “ Remember, Sigurd, what we spoke then when we 
sat on the bed together, that thou, bold spirit, wouldst 
visit me from the halls of death, and I thee from home.’ 
She calls on them to strew her funeral pyre, and declares 
that all men will be better in heart, and all women’s 
sorrows be lessened, who hear told these griefs of hers to 
an end. It is a striking poem, whatever its value as an 
embodiment of tradition. 


Hamdir Mal—the Soug of HWamdir—is the history of 


Hamdir and his brothers’ expedition to avenge Swanhild. 
Its commencement contains several lines identical with 
those of the last poem, repeating the incitement of Gudrun 
and the reply of Hamdir. He and Saurli ride fort 

on their Hunnish mares to avenge the slaughter of the 

sister. On the way they meet Erpr, who, at variance with 
what is said in the prose introduction to the Gudrunar 
Hvaut, is here called the son of — r mother. They ask 
him how he, so small and yellow, can help them. He says 
he will help them, as the foot the foot. How can the foot 
help the foot, cried they, or one hand the other? ‘They 
drew from the sheath the sheath-iron, and diminished 
their strength a third, when they struck to the ground 
their young kinsman. King Jormunrek they find drinking 
in his hall, and apparently too busily engaged at it to 
defend himecif. They strike off his hands and feet, but 
he raises himself, and bids his men overwhelm the sons 
of Jonakur with stones, since spear and sword could avail 
nothing against them. Then the brothers reproach one 
another with the death of Erpr, who, they say, would have 
cut off Jormunrek’s head, and prevented this suggestion, 
which brings death upon them. “ There fell Saurli, at 
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the gable end of the hall, and Hamdir bowed down at the 
back of the house.” “ This,” says the Collector, “ is called 
the old song of Hamdir.” 

The younger Edda, besides two or three other narratives 
which be long rather to distorted chronicle than early 
— ul story, contains a prose version of the stories of 

Sigurd and Atli, coinciding closely with that contained in 
the main poems of the older Edda. It concludes with 
these words: “ After Sigurd, the hero, lived a daughter, 
who was called Aslaug. She was brought up at Heimir’s 
in Hlymdale, and from her there sprung mighty races. 
It is said that Sigmund, Volsung’s son, was so strong that 
he drank poison, and was nothing injured by it, and Sin- 
fiotl, his son, and Sigurd had skins so hard that poison 
that came on them from without harmed them nothing.” 
This daughter of Sigurd’s, called Aslaug, seems a mere 
excrescence, invented for the purpose of enabling later 
kings to trace a descent from Sigurd. She appears at the 
end of the Volsunga Sage, already reduced to the level of 


a a uw tale. The idea of the hardness of Sigurd’s skin 
is the germ of that enn. which, in the later romances 
is made his most striking characteristic. According to 


the Niebelungen Lied, he has bathed in the blood of the 
dragon, and become invulnerable in every part, except 
where a broad lime-tree leaf stuck between his shoulders. 
The greater simplicity of the Eddaic poems in this respect 
is not only evict de nee of greater antiq juity, it is evidence 
that the erowth of the story is lege udary, and is against 
the theory, if it needed confutation, that Sigurd is only a 
form of Baldur; and based on the same mythical ideas. 
The hard, invulnerable skin in time became one of horn. 
The “ horny Sigfried,” appears in the later Romantic and 
ballad literature both of Germany and Denmark, and the 
epithet is worth noticing, because it affords us the means 
of discovering the only trace of the ancient Scandinavian 
hero to be found in English literature. There can be little 
doubt that it is a faint remembrance of him that shines in 
the metrical romance of Hornchilde. It seems scarcely 
explicable that his memory should have died out so com- 
pletely ; but such traditions need a literature to preserve 
them in an advancing nation, and our literature came from 
a different side, and busied itself with a different cycle of 
Romance. 
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But if the actual traditions of our Northern ancestors 
have died away among us, the hao Fite character from 
which they sprang, and the characteristic genius which 
gave them their shape in these remains, have ever remained 
ours in a marked degree, and, perhaps, to them we may 
attribute the most peculiar traits of literary art in England, 
and the poetical supremacy which she claims above all 
nations. ‘In the deepest recesses of his feeling and 
thought, it has always struck me,”’ says Frederick Schlegel, 
“that Shakspeare is far more an ancient—I mean an 
ancient, not of the Greek, but of the Northern or Scan- 
dinavian cast—than a Christian.” Andit is so. Mortal 
affairs, mortal passions, mortal tears—the cankered per- 
plexities of this “ bank and shoal of time”—its joys, its 
humours, its absurdities, its beauties—rivet and engross 
him; he gazes around at them, and his genius is absorbed 
in them and limited by their boundary. Nothing exhibits 
this characteristic of his nature more forcibly than his 
mode of dealing with death. ‘To him it is never the gate 
of life, but a black curtain that falls over the brief ‘and 
troubled mystery of mortal existence; sometimes quietly 
and in mercy, as when it closes the worn-out eyelids of 
Lear. 

* He wrongs him, 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

Sometimes with sudden and tragical division, as when 
Juliet runs her “ sea-sick weary bark” upon the “ dashing 
rocks ;” always with final and impenetrable close. If the 
poet venture his unwilling gaze beyond it, it is but to catch 
a mournful glimpse of darkness and the grave. To live, is 
to live here among human affections, gazing on the Aprils 
and autumns of the swiftly-rolling and never-returning 
years ; to go hence, is to seal “a dateless bargain to en- 
grossing des ith’ We do not mean that it is this view of 
de ath which has descended on Shakspeare from our Danish 
ancestors, but the passionate occupation with busy life, of 
which it is the symptom, is common to them both; and so, 
too, is the special interest in the display of character. 
Those who classify the forms of literature tell us the 
Scandinavians had no drama, those who love rather to 
arrange in accordance with the interior spirit, might more 
justly say that they were the first to discover the drama in 
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its fullest sense. The stage they had not, but their ima- 
ginations had long been familiar with all that finds in the 
stage its highest development, and they handed down to 
their descendants a faculty, which, when once they had 
been introduced to the ancient device, seized upon it as a 
long-desired exponent, and made it the vehicle of a fulness 
and a richness it had never known before. That peculiar 
prominence which the artistic reproduction of human cha- 
racter holds in the English, and later in the German drama, 
and in many phases of modern prose fiction, has its germ 
in the heroic poems of the Icelandic Edda. Unlike the 
Greek, who bound his genius to some great and fateful 
incident, or at most displayed the broad aspects of some 
overwhelming passion, and man struggling in the bonds of 
circumstance, the Norse poets grasped at all the tangled 
skein of life as they knew it, felt something of the com- 
plicated interaction of free-will and accident, and above all, 
made, however unconsciously, the display of character the 
staple exercise of their imaginations. The same dispo- 
sition shows itself in the minute personal biographies and 
innumerable family histories which form so striking a fea- 
ture in their literature. Not a glimpse of that striking 
external nature which surrounded the Northmen, scarcely 
a hint of costume or even of personal aspect, is to be found 
in their early poems ; they concern themselves only with 
the inner spirits of men; forming in this respect a striking 
contrast with the authors of the Niebelungen Lied and 
other Teutonic poems, and with those of their own prose 
romances, like the Wilkina Saga, professedly based on 
German originals. And thus, though the general form of 
these poems is what would be called epic, it is always 
breaking out as by an irresistible impulse into the dra- 
matic, every opportunity is seized to make the personages 
speak their own words, and the narrative itself flows often 
not direct from the poet, but through the dramatis per- 
son he has marshalled, and takes its colouring in the 
passage. 

As an instance of the dramatic spirit of the Icelandic 
genius, we connot forbear quoting a passage from the Vol- 
sunga Saga, which, though in prose, is, without doubt, 
modelled on some poem which has not been preserved ; 
indeed the song itself is quoted, according to a common 
practice in these prose compilations. The scene is after 
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Brynhild has learned from Gudrun the imposition that had 
been practised on her, that it was the prowess of Sigurd 
which had won her for Gunnar, and that he to whom she 
had of old pledged her love was now the husband of another. 
She cast herse!f on her bed, and after exhausting herself 
in passionate outcries, lay in silence and answered not a 
word to the entreaties of Gunnar her husband. Sigurd 
tells his wife she is meditating some great revenge, 
and she, alarmed at the consequences of her disclosure, 
entreats him to visit her and appease her anger with 
gold. We quote from Von der Hagen’s German trans- 
lation :— 


* Sigurd went thither, and found the hall open; he thought she 
slept, and drew the clothes off her and spoke, ‘ Wake, Brynhild, 
the sun shines over the whole burgh, and already thou hast slept 
too long; cast thy grief aside and be cheerful again.’ She spoke, 
‘How comest thou to be so bold as to visit me? None treated 
me worse in this deception.’ Sigurd answered, ‘ Bewitched art 
thou, why speak’st thou not to me, or what is it troubles thee >’ 
Brynhild answered, ‘I will tell thee my anger.’ Sigurd answered, 
‘If thou think’st I am fiercely disposed against thee, thou art mad ; 
vet he is thy husband whom thou didst choose.’ ‘No,’ said she, 
“Gunnar never rode through the fire to us, and he never brought 
me for bride-gift a battle-field of the slain. 1 wondered at the 
man who came into my hall, and I thought | recognised thine eyes, 
but I could not discern with certainty for the veil” Sigurd 
answered, ‘ We are no nobler man than the sons of King Giuke; 
they slew the Danish king, and the mighty prince, the brother of 
King Budli.” Brynhild answered, ‘Many an evil have we to 
ascribe to them, and it renews our grief. Thou, Sigurd, didst 
conquer the dragon and ride through the fire, but not the sons of 
King Giuke.’ Sigurd answered, ‘I must not be thy husband, yet 
wert thou my wife, and I brought thee the bride-gift of a famous 
king.’ Brynhild answered, ‘ Never did I look on Gunnar that my 
heart laughed towards him, and I bear him hatred, though I con- 
ceal it from others.’ ‘It is strange,’ said Sigurd, ‘ not to love such 
aking. Or what is it troubles thee? Meseems his love should be 
better to thee than gold.’ Brynhild answered, ‘ Anguish and great 
grief is it to know, that I cannot bring it to pass that a sharp 
sword should be reddened in thy blood.’ Sigurd answered, ‘ Com- 
plain not, for thou wilt not tarry long before a sharp sword stands 
in my heart, nor canst thou wish anything worse, for thou wilt not 
survive it, and few from this day on will be our days of life.’ 
Brynhild answered, ‘No little evil do thy words bring, since thou 
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hast betrayed me out of all happiness, and I value my life nothing.’ 
Sigurd answered, ‘ Live, and love Kine Gunnar and me, and all 
my possessions will I give that thou mayst not die. Brynhild 
answered, ‘ Not rightly know’st thou my mind. Thou excellest all 
men, but no woman is so hateful to thee as 1.’ Sigurd answered, 
‘Other is true. I love thee more than myself, though I suffered 
the deception, and now it is no more to be altered. For every 
time that I rejoiced in heart, I grieved that thou wert not my wife. 
Yet I overcame myself as much as [ could, because I was in a 
king’s hall. I comforted myself with this, that we were all together. 
Maybe that the end will come as was foretold, and one should not 
complain about it.” Brynhild answered, ‘ Shameful is it in thee to 
say that my grief troubles thee; but now we shall never find com- 
fort more.’ Sigurd answered, ‘Glad were I that we should mount 
one bed, and then be my wife.’ Brynhild answered, ‘Such a thing 
is not to be spoken, for | cannot have two kings in one house, and 
sooner will I die than betray King Gunnar.’ And again she said, 
‘I think of the time when we spoke together on the mountain, and 
swore oaths, but now all that is broken, and I will not live.’ ‘I 
remembered not thy name,’ said Sigurd, ‘and I recognised thee 
not until thou wert married, and this is the greatest pity.’ Then 
said Brynhild, ‘I swore an oath to marry the man who rode through 
my fire-web, and the oath will I keep or die.’ ‘ Rather than thou 
shouldst die,’ said Sigurd, ‘I will take thee and forsake Gudrun.’ 
And so swelled his sides, that the rings of his corslet sprang 
asunder. ‘Thee will I not have,’ said Brynhild, ‘nor yet any 


other.’ Then Sigurd went his way. As is said in Sigurd’s song 
“Out went Sigurd, Thus went he thence 
From the colloquy, To King Gunnar ; 
Into the hall he ran Sprung in two 
And sunk his head ; Was his iron corslet.” 


Subordinate, but still striking traits of the Scandinavian 
muse, are a certain manly, vigorous directness ; a power 
as if her work were shaped with the hammer rather than 
the pen, and wrought of tough malleable iron rather than 
words ; the glowing metal gleams under her strokes ; 
but, through all the rudeness of the workmanship, a high 
ideal is before her, and with the fierce clamour of her ring- 
ing anvil are mingled tones of deepest pathos, and some- 
times even of irresistible tenderness. [rom our brief com- 
pendium of the poems, this will scarcely appear credible ; 
but our object was rather to indicate the materials sup- 
plied by the Edda for a knowledge of Scandinavian litera- 
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ture, than to reproduce their poetry or elucidate the tragic 
story embodied in them. To do justice to the poetry they 
contain would require a mastery of the language very 
rare, and a poetical genius in the translator much more 
so. Perhaps it is an impossible task to convey in any 
other form of verse, the peculiar turn and force of expres- 
sion, given by the rhythmical ictus of the alliteration. 
An imitation of the original form might possibly be pro- 
duced, and the success of the German translator is en- 
couraging ; but, in any foreign language, such a novelty 
sounds less strangely than in our own, and we cannot but 
think the experiment of a pure alliterative rendering 
into English, would be a hazardous one. Still, though it 
may be a fancy, we cannot help imagining, that the great 
charm a slight alliteration still has for the English ear, 
may be some lingering influence from a practice common 
to our Saxon and Northern progenitors. Of the fact 
there can be no doubt, as any one may satisfy himself, 
by recalling almost any verses, whose melody has sunk 
them in the memory. We do not allude to cases of chance 
recurrence of alliterative letters in unemphasised words ; 
but to instances, where the verse really owes something of 
its character to the repetition ; such lines as 
** Enjoy the Honey Heavy dew of slumber, 
Thou hast no Figures nor no Fantasies 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men, 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound.” 
Shakspeare is crowded with instances, and though the 
use of alliteration as a beauty is probably only instinctive 
with modern poets, it is not very easy to say when it ceased 
to be consciously cultivated. Long after the disappearance 
of the strict English alliterative poems, still preserved, we 
have traces of the habit lingering. <A couple of verses 
from a well-known song of Sir Walter Raleigh’s, may 
serve to afford an example, where the force and place of 
the repetitions make it probable that their use was de- 
liberately resorted to. 
* Wrong not, dear Mistress of my heart, 
The Merit of true passion, 
By thinking that he owns no Smart, 


Who Sues for no compassion. 
* * a 
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Silence in love betrays more Woe 

Than Words, though ne’er so Witty, 

A beggar that is Dumb, you know, 

May challenge Double pity.” 
Since M. Mallet’s time downwards we have had much 
dry analysis and discussion of Scandinavian mythology 
and customs. We hope the time is approaching when 
the accounts the Northmen give of themselves will be 
placed within reach of the general public in their original 
form, and this unsatisfactory process of filtration dis- 
pensed with. 








Art. IV.—MASTER AND MAN. 


Master and Man; A Dialogue, in which are discussed, 
some of the most important questions, affecting the 
Social Condition of the Industrious Classes ; compris- 
ing those of Population, Supply and Demand, Com- 
petition, the Poor Law, Education, the Franchise, 
the Ballot. By Henry Booth, Esq. London, Chap- 
man, 1853. 12mo. pp. 144. 


Tus title-page, if somewhat unartistic in its length, has 
the solid advantage of presenting a tolerably complete 
table of contents. With the addition of Luxury, Emigra- 
tion, and the relations of Capital and Labour, it includes 
the heads of all the topics discussed. The little book 
which in so moderate a compass presents, with a remark- 
able transparency of style, the clear outlines of so many 
weighty and difficult questions, is of admirable design. 
It brings together a Capitalist and a Artizan, a Master- 
manufacturer and his Fore-Man, and with mutual respect 
for each other’s position, with mutual trust in each other’s 
honesty, candour, and kindly sympathies, freely examines 
the vexed matters of political economy that affect the 
wellbeing of the great labouring class. If that kind of 
open and friendly communication between employer and 
employed, which is here conceived, could only take place 
in fact, and become a matter of habitual occurrence 
as arising out of the natural relations between the parties, 
—if such intercourse could only be put on free and easy 
terms, and become a mutual habit and expectation,—more 
would be effected for the moral and social prosperity of 
all classes, than by any other assignable method or means, 
and therefore, Mr. Booth’s little work has a merit far 
beyond that of its own execution, in thus clearly pointing 
out the way of safety, and tracing the economic ignorance 
which work so many evils to a moral and social root in 
the disruption of classes, which deprives the great mass of 
the people of their natural guidance, and of all those 
affectionate, trustful, and reverential feclings towards supe- 
riors and benefactors, which are the joy and the nourish- 
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ment of life. By the mere conception of such a Dialogue 
as a means of mutual good understanding and confidence, 
Mr. Booth proclaims the great lesson that the “money 
relations ” between Capital and Labour are but a mechani- 
cal and inhuman (wrhuman would be the proper word) 
expression of their duties to one another. 

And this little work has merits of execution, not inferior 
to the merit of its design. It has the first great requisite 
for success, a thorough respect for the class it aims to 
instruct, not the respectful sympathy merely of a benevo- 
lent man in the wants, sufferings, and wanderings of his 
fellow creatures, but the far higher respect of a man in 
the presence of his fellow men, addressing them as their 
intellectual equal, and showing in the whole manner and 
matter of the argument his appreciation of the vigour of 
their understandings, of their power to enter into severe 
and close reasoning. No doubt there is always a difficulty 
and a danger in a Dialogue on a controverted question, 
when the same hand pulls both puppits, for the Author, 
having a strong opinion of his own, of course sees no objec- 
tion that he is not able to answer,—and here the Author 
represents the ‘ Master,’ and only personates the ‘ Man.’ 
But if the ‘Man’ is not satisfied with the ‘ Master’s’ 
statement of his case, it will only be because the ‘ Man’s’ 
conception of his own case is quite different from any- 
thing, and we must add, far more untenable than anything, 
that is comprehended within these pages, and not because 
the force of the Author’s mind and style acts less vigor- 
ously through the mask of the ‘Man?’ than in the real 
character of the ‘Master.’ In fact, through this rigorous 
justice Mr. Booth has deprived his conversations of all 
dramatic effect,—and we have no doubt through the desire 
to lend impartially the full power of his intellect and his 
style to both sides of the question. The Dialogue is not 
like a living conversation between two persons in the 
respective positions imagined. Itis manifestly the same 
mind pleading both causes, and giving alternately the 
best side of each, in one and the same style. The ‘ Man’ 
talks as eloquently as the ‘ Master,’ and if he does not 
argue as logically,—which of course was impracticable, 
seeing that there is a difference between them, and the 
Master is right and to be right,—Mr. Booth makes all 
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possible compensation for this, by giving him as ready an 
appreciation of sound reasoning as any reasonable Master 
could require. <A portion of the working classes may say 
that their case, as they conceive it, resting upon certain 
theories of political, social, and individual man, is not 
represented in these pages. That may be, and is, but the 
theories in question, though they are not named or 
discussed, have in fact judgment passed upon them, 
inasmuch as they all contravene principles that are here 
set forth. They are not answered upon their own ground, 
but they are forewarned of defeat from another ground, 
upon which they would assuredly suffer it. 

Perhaps the strongest impression which this book has 
left upon us is the conviction of what Dr. Chalmers calied 
“the importance of a night moral towards a right 
economic state of the community,” and that the questions 
here discussed are chiefly valua ible to the working classes, 
as they might be made to contribute to their moral 
education. The moral rightness of each individual 
labourer, in matters of the most obvious duty and good 
feeling, would bring an economic rightness to himself and 
all his class,—provided only the man acted in matters 
affecting his own livelihood, as one who had a good heart 
and was not a fool. Political Economy indeed may 
explain the evils that arise out of moral brutality and 
recklessness,—but one spark of good sense or of good 
feeling would have prevented them. ‘Take, for example, 
the connection that prevails we fear in all the great seats 
of our manufactures, between high wages and _ riotous 
living and half-work. It is not so much political economy, 
as the sense of an intelligent animal, that is required, in 
case of the idiotic beastliness that works most when work 
is the worst paid, and works the least when its remunera- 
tion is the highest. The man is idle when he might be 
coining, and slaving when all his labour can only keep 
him from starving. We admit that many evils, of gluts 
and over-populations, are the consequences of such courses 
which only the eye of a political economist can trace,—but 
the courses themselves are the blind habits of a brute, 
cognizant only of the spur of animal necessities. 

We heartily recommend the circulation of this little 
Manual to any one who wishes well to the labouring 
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class. Though it may not contain many of their own 
views of their case, it contains principles which they will 
neglect at their peril, and inculcates sentiments and 
habits which could not fail to lead them to prosperity and 
peace. Its treatment of the subject of Luxury, that 
stumbling-block of weaklings, we extract as a specimen, 
and not more than an average specimen, of the vigour of 
its matter, and the clear force of its style. 

* Van. Luxury is the bane of modern times ; nor can we wonder 
at the excess of poverty and its accompanying wretchedness, when 
we consider how large a portion of the rich man’s income is spent 
in pomp and show and splendid trifles; in toys and trinkets, the 
merest tinsel of existence; thus absorbing those resources which 
might give employment to the industrious mechanic or hardy 
labourer, too often pining in idleness, but ever anxious to be 
engaged in the wholesome and useful occupations of substantial and 
productive industry. 

* Master. T am afraid you will not meet with five people who 
gree upon the line of demarcation between wseful and useless 
occupations—between productive and unproductive industry. 

Man. 1 cannot imagine a difficulty in distinguishing between 
useful and useless products. 

* Master. Look at those hardy, sunburnt labourers, who are 
returning home, after their day’s work, each to his cottage and his 
wholesome meal. 

* Man. I accept vour illustration. Those men are stonemasons ; 
substantial, productive labourers. 

* Master. They are engaged in building yonder mansion, and at 
present are altogether employed in ministering to the luxury of 
which you complain. The product of their skill and industry is 
very beautiful; the fluted columns, the elegant architraves and mould- 
ings, will add a grace and finish to the mansion which it would 
not otherwise possess; but a plain and less costly structure would 
be quite as substantial, and probably as durable. Many hundred 
pounds are here expended altogether upon outward appearance. 
The ‘product’ would be as wsefud if built of burnt clay. The 
rest is Jurury. 

“ Man. Strictly considered the result, indeed, may be luxury— 
but of a sort I would not condemn, seeing that it gives employ- 
ment to the honest labourer, and sends comfort to the poor man’s 
home. 

“ Master. I will not object to the test and ground of your justifi- 
cation. Have you been in the interior of the mansion which we 
are discussing ? 


‘ 
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** Man. I have seen the interior, and expect you will agree with 
me, that the marble staircase is a luxury which might well have 
been dispensed with; the splendour of marble assorts not kindly 
with the reflection that thousands of our brethren possess not the 
humblest roof wherewith to shelter them from the weather. 

“ Master. Let us consider the subject. Those marble stairs were 
dug out of the quarries of Carrara, in Italy. This first operation 
gives employment to a hardy race of labourers. 

“* Man. Yes; Italians! I confess I would prefer giving employ- 
ment to friends at home. 

* Master. I believe this marble staircase has given employment 
to twice as much British labour as would have been afforded by 
stairs of ordinary stone or timber. After the marble was obtained 
from the quarry, it was shipped in a British vessel, which, in its 
construction, had given employment to various trades; and would 
continue to give occupation to a great variety of the industrious 
classes, so long as it should navigate the seas. When arrived in 
this country, British labour would again be employed in discharging 
the huge blocks from the vessel, and in transporting them to their 
destination, and the sawing, planing, and polishing of the marble 
steps would employ as much labour as the process, from beginning 
to end, of procuring and constructing an ordinary staircase ; besides 
which, the Italian marble must be paid for~most likely with the 
products of British labour—with Sheffield cutlery or Manchester 
calicoes. 

** Man. I confess I did not take into account the extra measure of 
British labour brought into activity by the importation of the foreign 
marble ; [am afraid I must give up my objections to the staircase.” 


In addition to the other and greater merits of the style, 
there are touches of quiet humour which put the reader on 
very pleasant terms with the writer. The case of the 
working clergy, for example, who, like other labourers, are 
subject to the stern pressure of competition, has been 
under lamentation, when the Dialogue proceeds thus. 


** Man, Certainly their share of the labour fund seems very small! 

** Master. And will continue so, as long as the dean and rector 
can hire their working substitutes on such slender wages. 

“ Man. Surely the kind feeling and conscientious scruples of the 
higher clergy should remedy so grievous an injustice. 

** Master. It has not been found consistent with the principles of 
political economy to rely on the liberality even of an archdeacon.” 


There are also chords of deeper feeling struck than any 
that the hand of political economy can reach ; and whilst 
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the Author keeps strictly within the sphere he had marked 
out for himself, everything of a higher nature in Man, 
intellectual or religious, that could aid or enforce his 
argument, or supply a living and quickening motive to the 
dead matter of knowledge, is made to flow into the stream 
of his thought. The Argument, indeed, is most largely 
occupied in affording economic information and guidance, 
but its stress rests mainly on moral and spiritual motive. 
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Art. V.—NEW PASSAGE FROM PROFESSOR 
NEWMAN’S CREED. 


Phases of Faith: or, Passages from the History of my Creed, 
by Francis William Newman, formerly Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Second Edition. London: 
Chapman, 1853. 

Tuts Second Edition of the Phases of Faith contains, 

besides minor additions, two new chapters, designed to 

settle the author’s accounts with his critics. In one of 
these, he replies to the “ Eclipse of Faith ;” in the other, 
he discusses, with especial reference to the notice of his 
book in the Prospective Review, the doctrine of the Moral 
Perfection of Jesus. Perhaps it is proof of self-deceiving 
partiality, that we confess ourselves greatly delighted with 
the one, and wholly unconvinced by the other; and it 
may be unbecoming in us, seeing that we also are in the 
same case, to express satisfaction at Mr. Newman’s indig- 
nant self-vindication against the flippant insults of the 
“ Eclipse of Faith.” But that book, with all its cleverness 
of caricature, has always appeared to us so full of repre- 
hensible misstatement, and so exclusively an inspiration of 
utter moral scepticism and irreverence, that we cannot but 
rejoice in the terrible justice of Mr. Newman’s exposure 
and rebuke. The method of the work—its plan of ap- 
pealing from what seems shocking in the Bible to some- 
thing more shocking in the world—simply doubles every 

difficulty, without relieving any; and tends to enthrone a 

Devil everywhere, and leave a God nowhere: and, though 

the writer does but follow here in the argumentative st eps 

of Butler, he manifests a very different spirit, never caring 
to relieve the real oppression of a doubt, but exulting in 
the discovery of another to balance it; attempting abso- 
lutely nothing to clear the disturbed waters of Revealed 
faith, but hastening with the utmost glee to poison the 
fountains of Natural piety; relishing the sorrow of the 
believers whose dreams he seeks to dissipate ; and content 
to persuade them that, as the Universe is ugly, and their 
Life an injustice, and their own Nature a lie, it would be 
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squeamish to find anything in Scripture that is not good 
enough forthem. ‘The whole force of the writer’s thought 
—his power of exposition, of argument, of sarcasm, is 
thrown, in spite of himself, into the irreligious scale; and 
to no class of readers, we believe, has his book been more 
acceptable, than to the literary and political men, who 
look on all theological reasoning as a mere play of gladia- 
torial skill, and, assuming religious truth to be unattainable 
on any terms, are pleased to see each fresh attempt to 
find it put down in favour of an hereditary creed. If the 
work be really written in good faith, and be not rather a 
covert attack upon all religion, it curiously shows how the 
temple of the author’s worship stands on the same founda- 
tion with the officina of atheism, and in such close vicinity 
that the passer-by cannot tell from which of the two the 
voices stray into the street. Betrayed by his mocking 
spirit, the author had grossly misrepresented Mr. New- 
man’s opinions and arguments; and now mects a fitting 
retribution from a logic more masterly, and a conscience 
more commanding than his own, 

How it is that these same powerful instruments, wher 
wielded in a different cause and directed against ourselves, 
appear to us to beat the air, we really cannot tell. If it 
be any pride of personal consistency, or any blindness of 
prejudice and fear, that hides from us the truth as it 
presents itself to the perceptions of our author and friend, 
we are unworthy to discuss with him questions which 
only trustful men, loving reality better than their own 
dreams, are fitted to approach. Ilis own considerate and 
affectionate treatment, leaves us too without excuse for 
any sentiment inconsistent with perfect openness and 
veracity of mind. We are conscious of a profound defer- 
ence for Mr. Newman’s moral and historical judgments ; 
yet so little can we feel the force of his new arguments, 
that we rest our Christianity on that Moral Perfection of 
Jesus which he arraigns, and in the holiest clements of 


a] 


our conception of God, trace the lineaments of that His- 
toric Person whom he charges with arrogance, affectation, 
and vanity. We must justify in a few words our tenacity 
on this point. 

Mr. Newman argues against the Moral Perfection of 
Christ on two grounds ; that it is, intrinsically and a priori, 
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incredible, if his nature were simply human: and that it 
is directly contradicted by many traits of imperfection 
presented inthe Gospels. The first argument is presented 
thus :— 


“To me, I confess, it is almost a first principle of thought, that 
as all sorts of perfection co-exist in God, so is no sort of perfection 
possible to man. I do not know how for a moment to imagine an 
Omniscient Being who isnot Almighty, or an Almighty who is not 
All-Righteous. So neither do I know how to conceive of perfect 
holiness anywhere but in the Blessed and only Potentate. 

** Man is finite and crippled on all sides; and frailty in one kind 
causes frailty in another. Deficient power causes deficient know- 
ledge, deficient knowledge betrays him into false opinion, and 
entangles him into false positions. It may be a defect of my 
imagination, but I do not feel that it implies any bitterness, that 
even in the case of one who abides in primitive lowliness, to attain 
even negatively an absolutely pure goodness seems to me impos- 
sible ; and much more, to exhaust all goodness, and become a single 
Model-Man, unparalleled, incomparable, a standard for all other 
moral excellence. Especially I cannot conceive of any human 
person rising out of obscurity, and influencing the history of the 
world, unless there be in him forces of great intensity, the harmon- 
ising of which is a vast and painful problem. Every man has to 
subdue himself first, before he preaches to his fellows; and he 
encounters many a fall and many a wound ia winning his own 
victory. And as talents are various, so do moral natures vary, 
each having its own weak and strong side; and that one man 
should grasp into his simple self the highest perfection of every 
moral kind, is to me at least as incredible as that one should pre- 
occupy and exhaust all intellectual greatness. I feel the prodigy 
to be so peculiar, that I must necessarily wait until it is overwelm- 
ingly proved before I admit it. No one can without unreason urge 
me to believe, on any but the most irrefutable arguments, that a 
man, finite in every other respect, is infinite in moral perfec- 
tion.’—P. 141. 


This argument, however, would be overruled, Mr. New- 
man conceives, if a superhuman origin could be claimed 
for Jesus. Those who raise him, physically, into an ex- 
ceptional being may, with some consistency, make him 
amoral unique; by taking him out of the category of 
humanity, they may exempt him from its predicates of 
infirmity. 


“It could not be for nothing that this exceptional personage 
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was sent into the world. That he was intended as head of the 
human race, in one or more senses, would be a plausible opinion ; 
nor should I feel any incredulous repuguance against believing his 
morality to be, if not divinely perfect, yet separated from that of 
common men so far, that he might be a God to us, just as every 
parent is to a young child.”—P. 142. 

The parent, however, stands in this relation to the 
young child, without being an “exceptional personage’ 
at all, or deriving any aid from a miraculous entrance 
into this world. “Nay, his whole moral power over the 
child, the interchange between the two of tenderness and 
reverence, depend upon their being the same in kind, 
related as the higher and the lower stage of homogeneous 
existence. And 80 it is throughout all the wider circles to 
which moral ties communicate their form and symmetry. 
The whole world is held together by like forces of natural 
reverence, grouping men in ten thousand clusters around 
centres diviner and more luminous than themselves. And 
if every family, every tribe, every sect, may have its head 
and representative, transcendant in the essential attributes 
that constitute the group, what hinders this law from 
spreading to a larger compass, and giving to mankind 
their highest realization, superlative in whatever is imitable 
and binding? 

The doctrine, common to Mr. Newman with most 
Christians, that a hyperphysical nature or endowment 
is an indispensable condition of a sinless life, appears to 
us to mistake and compromise the very essence of Moral 
Perfection. Such perfection consists, as we understand 
it, in entire fidelity to a trust, and the persistent obedience 
to a higher impulse in the presence of a lower. To say 
that this is impossible, is to deny the power of man to do 
the will of God: to claim, as its prerequisite condition, an 
extra supply of forces, is to pronounce the human problem 
an over-match for human resources, and to impugn the 
proportion and measures of our task. Were Christ’s 
immaculate excellence attained on these exceptional con- 
ditions, not only would it fail to impose, but it would 
actually disprove, any obligation in us to be like him—for 
it would be a public “proclamation, that, had not Heaven 
come to his special rescue, even Ais administration of life 
must have broken down. Nor would it, in fact, have 
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amounted to moral perfection at all: for as the scale of 
faculty rises, so does the range of duty enlarge ; -and to be 
sinless in all human functions with superhuman powers is, 
if that be all, to fall short of the demands upon the con- 
science, and be imperfect. Nothing can well be more 
suicidal than that moral theology, which first extols the 
stainless purity of Christ, and then proceeds to account 
for it by miraculous contrivances, which at once degrade 
the wonder from moral to physical and transfer it from 
his personality to his lot. Paul and the early church 
regarded his “ obedience ” and immaculate holiness as the 
proper object of recompense, and the real ground of his 
exaltation. But what a mockery would it be for God first 
to take care, by special protection, that he should not sin, 
and then affect to reward him for the exemption! What 
a contradiction to say that he was supernaturally secured 
against a fall, and yet to pretend that he was “ in all 
points tempted as we are”! ‘Taking the character of 
Christ as a fixed historical datum, you may contemplate 
it either with spiritual veneration as a monument of holy 
faithfulness ; or with dynamic amazement, as a prodigy 
of foreign power; but whichever sentiment you admit 
excludes so far the dominion of the other. 

May it not be, that Mr. Newman’s predilection, in this 
regard, for a physical origin other than human, is an 
unconscious remnant of the doctrine of birth-sin? Were 
ours a spoiled and convict nature, inheriting disqualifica- 
tions for goodness in its very blood, there might be a 
necessity for changing its lineage ere you could exhibit its 
moral possibilities. But if it be in its normal condition, 
and the souls invested with it to-day, are fresh as the 
unworn types of primeval humanity, we see no tendency 
to any moral gain by going out into other grades of being. 
We deceive ourselves by talking of human imperfection, as 
if it were an attribute which w ould be escaped by nativity 
into some different race. Wherever there is capacity for 
holy attainment, there must be openness to temptation 
aud liability to sin: nor do we know of any reason for 
supposing that the conditions of existence among other 
orders of being are morally securer than our own. A bad 
angel is, a priori, just as conceivable as a wicked man. 
His larger nature and higher theatre of being make him 
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greater, but not better; and will be used or abused 
according to the direction taken by that free moral power 
which he possesses in common with mankind. The device 
therefore, of abating and diluting the simple humanity of 
Christ by importing celestial admixtures, however consist- 
ent in those who see in our nature only an anomalou: 
ruin, is unmeaning and ineffectual on any other theory: 
and a model of excellence is as likely to arise on our plat- 
form of probation as in any other rank of the great family 
of responsible minds. All that could result from special 
creative pains or sanctifying guardianship bestowed 
exceptionally on Christ, would be equivalent to a happy 
constitution, a beautiful and balanced nature, admirable 
as a work of spiritual Art, but not imitable by the nerve 
of conscience. As an object on which the imagination 
may dwell and the affections repose, we do not deny an 
elevating power to such a product of the plastic skill of 
the Most High. But this kind of perfection, just like a 
lovely face or a graceful form, is natural, not moral: and 
though it might help the conception of God in whom these 
two momenta coalesce, could not touch the conscience of 
man, where they wrestle for ascendancy. 

The only way to adjust without mutual interference the 
moral perfection and the supernatural element of Christ’: 
life, is to invert their order of sequence as usually stated ; 
and regard his sinlessness not as the fruit, but as the con- 
dition of his special endowments. His inward inspiration 
would lose for us all its interest and most of its credibility, 
were it specifically different from that which is open to 
every holy mind, were it not asample of the Spirit’s ways, 
instead of a deviation from them. No man is denied 
contact with the supernatural realm: no man is shut out 
from what is above both outward nature and himself. <A 
Divine and loving presence dips down, so to speak, into 
every soul, and puts a little grace there, of tender thought, 
of holy wonder, of secret tears, of unspeakable aspiring. 
It is her first trust of sympathy from God himself: and if 
she stands in awe and takes her sandals off, it will not be 
her last. Let her but yield a pious response, and a clearer 
whisper will come next. Whoever is true to an incipient 
call will soon find himself less far from the heavenly voice; 
and using faithfully a small grace, he will be emtrusted 
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with a greater. And so ever nearer and brighter grows 
the light of God’s communion, and deeper the holy insight 
which it gives. ‘The close and never-wandering walk with 
Him, brings more and more of his Spirit into the mind, 
to clear the love and empower the will. And if Christ 
had the most of all, it was because he was the best of all: 
and his inspiration carries to the culminating point a 
lustre which lags for us in lower altitudes. In him, as in 
us, it is plainly not the office or effect of the Spirit, to give 
infallibility to the intellectual apprehensions, but pure 
colouring to the affections and transparent discernment to 
the conscience. ‘The endowment of physical miracle can 
be brought into no causal connexion with this moral ‘ 
inspiration, but must remain outside, as a foreign gift and 
additional trust, enlarging the responsibility of the posses- 
sor; and, in its effect, operating as an external signal 
to render conspicuous a light of guidance, which might 
else have escaped detection amid the shady places of 
history. 

It is possible that, by the use of too strong expressions, 
we have led Mr. Newman somewhat to overstrain our doc- : 
trine of Christ’s Perfection. He ascribes to us the belief, 
that Jesus was not only higher than we, but absolute in 
goodness. We are far however from insisting on the lat- 
ter of these expressions in distinction from ‘the former: 
nor do we wish to claim more for the founder of our re- 
ligion than an excellence such as may be reached by a 
finite nature—an excellence thus far unique in history, and 
to our present apprehensions concurring with the moral 
ideal of humanity. That no higher being can ever appear 
on earth we would by no means venture to affirm: that 
Mr. Newman’s conceptions may already transcend the 
Galilean fact, and render it useless to him, it would be 
presumption in us to deny. When Jesus himself said, 
“ Why callest thou me good ? none is good save One, that 
is God,” he must have had a thought in his mind beyond 
his own reality, and he thus points to possibilities which 
he did not exhaust. Of Adsolute excellence, as of abso- 
lute power and wisdom, though they be objects of necessary 
belict as predicates of the Most High, we can form no po- 
sitive conception: but the Moral Perfection which we 
attribute to Christ is most distinctly conceivable : we read 
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it off at once from the portraiture of the gospels ; it is 
simply the beauty of holiness which we see in the image 
there ; and we only say—‘ This, of all historical realisations, 
is morally the highest ; ; and having gazed on him, we shall 
henceforth know better what Divine goodness is, and see in 
the Supreme Heaven and Infinite Archetype of all, a tender 
depth and a speaking look we had not discerned before.’ We 
are further willing to confess, that if we were wholly stran- 
gers to the transactions of this world, and, knowing nothing 
of its past and present, were merely introduced to the bio- 
graphy of Jesus among a mass of other personal records 
and memorials of life and thought, it is doubtful whether 
ve should single it out with anything approaching to the 
feeling we now attach to it. Weadmit and maintain that 
to the Person of Christ Christendom supplies an indispen- 
sable commentary: and that to judge of him as of a pri- 
vate neighbour by puzzling out his lineaments beforehand, 
instead of observing the action of his individuality upon 
mankind and the mingling of his influence with the cur- 
rents of time, is not unlikely to lead to an estimate of him 
other than that which we defend. But the measure of the 
grandest beings cannot be taken by any private standards 
or contemporary memoirs: and history is their biogr: aphy 
writ large. The power of their person: ality is but incipient 
in their own generation ; and its quality, not less than its 
intensity, grows clearer as the dimensions of its agency 
enlarge. As Plato thought it needful, in his investigation 
of Morals, to study their embodiment in the magnified 
scale and conspicuous orders of the State, so is it impos- 
sible to apprehend :right the person of Jesus without 
watching the spread of his shadow over the ages, and 
throwing back upon him the characteristics of the Chris- 
tian faith. The necessity of thus qualifying, or rather 
expanding, the simply ethical by an historical judgment, 
is readily admitted in all cases at all analogous to this. 
What competent scholar, for instance, would limit himself, 
in his estimate of Socrates, to the delineations of Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia even when filled in by touches from 
the rich dramatic colouring of Plato? It is not till we 
find the place of this great figure in Athenian history and 
culture, not till we see that he marks and makes a crisis 
in the Hellenic thought, not till we count the diverging 
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schools, sceptical and religious, logical and ethical, of me- 
taphysics and of polity, that sprang from his originating 
power, that we at all appreciate the compass of his genius 
or the weight and intensity of his character. In the per- 
sonal memoirs most readers will be disappointed: in the 
historical effects, all expectation, and almost admiration, 
will be outstripped: and when we ask ourselves, which 
impression is to be trusted, we remember that the written 
record is the tentative witness of human incapacity, while 
the unwritten is the unerring testimony of reality and God. 
Judging with the aid of this posthumous attestation, we 
are far from concluding, with Mr. Newman, that the Evan- 
eelists have overcoloured the picture of their Master. We 
rather believe that they saw as little into his real great- 
ness as Xenophon into the significance of Socrates and 
his life; that what they emphatically insist upon when 
they most wish to honour him is (while of course the least 
reliable) precisely that which we are best pleased to spare : 
and what they let out unconsciously, without a glimmer- 
ing of its meaning, is the broken reflection of a soul far 
eyond their measurement. Their narrative presents to 
us much rather the fragments of a spoiled reality, than 
the rounded completeness of an hypostatised dream. 
Ifence our right to interpret it, on the moral side, in meli- 
orem partem. 

The consensus of Christendom in favour of the moral 
perfection of its head Mr. Newman withdraws from us as 
a support, by saying that it has always rested on grounds 
admitted to be false. It has been a dogmatic opinion, not 
a personal estimate. To all who believe in the doctrine 
of atonement, it is an indispensable assumption. The 
apostles held it, because some of the Messianic offices re- 
quired it. And the later Church has inferred it from the 
miracles and outward authority ascribed to Christ. 

That Christendom has been in the habit of giving very 
indifferent reasons for its beliefs, we are well aware: and, 
for the most part, the more certain the belief, the worse, 
we should say, has been the reason. From one father of 
the church we learn that God was obliged to make the hu- 
man body cruciform because the soul was to be redeemed 
upon the cross: from another, that since there are but 
four quarters of the world from which the wind can set, 
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there cannot be more than four gospels, to blow immorta- 
lity on men. Medieval logicians explain the triplicity of 
the syllogism by the three persons in the Trinity: and 
there is no end to the things accounted for by the name 
and number of the Apocalyptic beast. Bad reasoning, how- 
ever, is not only ineffectual to destroy good facts, but fails 
to invalidate the particular evidence in their favour de- 
rived from general consent. It is of truths the best se- 
cured already in the feeling of mankind, that nonsensical 
proofs the most abound; consciously defended on one 
ground, they unconsciously rest upon another ; and occupy 
in a professed doctrinal system a different place from that 
which they hold in reality. And as natural facts are not 
resolved into fanciful antecedents till they are there as data 
of perception, neither, we are convineed, was the holiness 
of Christ discovered to be a necessity of creed till it was 
already present to the moral apprehension. It is as little 
possible to account for the characteristic elements of the 
Christian faith by the dogmatic nexus between its parts, 
as to explain the nature of man by the association of his 
ideas. Moral perfection, it is said, was one of the estab- 
lished marks of the Messiah, and got attributed to Jesus 
in this capacity. But if this attribute were an admitted 
necessity to the Messianic character, Jesus must have been 
felt to fulfil the condition ere that dignity could settle 
upon him. It is conceivable that with the /ater church, 
the moral estimate might be a blind inference from his 
miracles. But if, as Mr. Newman contends, the miracles 
were as unreal as the moral greatness, then to the early 
disciples who originated the belief, there were no such 
premises to yield it as an inference; and if there had been, 
the inference would have been contradicted by the fact. 
The miracles themselves, when it comes to their turn to 
be explained away, can only be regarded as fictitious pro- 
ducts of reverential invention, as expressions of the feeling 
directed towards the person of Christ : and whence that feel- 
ing, that powerful and creative sentiment,—if not from the 
resistless appeal of his individuality to the conscience and 
affections of the disciples ? We cannot both get rid of 
the miraculous as a spurious growth from moral rever- 
ence; and then show the door to the moral reverence as 
bearing stolen credentials from the faith in miracle. In- 
deed it docs appear to us a dreary doctrine of spiritual 
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causation, which evolves such a phenomenon as Christen- 
dom, without admitting cither the physically or morally 
divine ; which treats it as originating in arrogance and 
vanity, propagated by credulity, and established by violence. 
We cannot believe that the confluence of stupid errors, 
and unveracious morals, and false history, and blunder- 
ing predictions, can ever form a religion true to the 
best intellect, dear and sacred to the best affections 
of the world’s best centuries. We can understand the 
theory of those who from lofty, and it may be exaggerated, 
notions of the natural power of greater souls over the 
lesser, discard the agency of physical miracle in favour of 
a purely spiritual grandeur of endowment and character 
in Christ. We can appreciate also the opposite doctrine 
which, from mistrust of the sufficient force of inward in- 
spir ition, and disparagementof the invisible dynamics of the 
mind, stakes everything on outward signs and wonders. 
But no words can express our amazement at the two-edged 
scepticism that cuts away doth, and finds no wondrous 
pulse, either of power or of goodness, at the heart of a 
faith which has circulated the life-blood of civilization 
through so vast an organism of nations. What, in this 
view, are the data out of whose combination Christianity 
sprung? A despairing Judaism, given up to Messianic 
fanaticisms ; an effete and leprous “paganism, too sick to 
resist and able only to infect, a new claimant at the gate 
of its Pantheon ; a Galilean mechanic, seduced by vanity 
into pretensions which he covered by evasion, overreached 
by violence, and escaped by self-murder, so contrived 
that the onus of the guilt should fall on others; a few 
posthumous missionaries, to spread this hopeful cause 
among the Jews by falsifying the prophets and inviting 
a community of goods: and one convert of sufficient 
depth and genius to live at issue with all the rest, 
and sufficient catholicity to become suspected of Israel, 
without ceasing to be ridiculous in the eyes of Gentiles. 
These, if we understand aright, are to be taken, not as 
conditions in spite of whose presence the religion arose ; but 
as the operative causes which wholly created it. Had 
Jesus not been arrogant and full of himself, he would never 
have pushed his pretensions on the simple: had he not 
been proficient in clap-trap and evasion, he would not have 
maintained himself against questioners and Pharisees : had 
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he not, by astorm of malign provocation, succeeded in pro- 
curing his own condemnation, he would have had to re- 
treat into veracity instead of carrying through his trium- 
phant consistency in falsehood. This is the feature of 
Mr. Newman’s theory,—this resolution of great issues into 
mean causes,—which affects us not with incredulity sim- 
ply, but with distress. The doctrine that rottenness can 
produce health, and pretension create a faith of humility, 
and unscrupulous effrontery light the lamp of the world’s 
conscience, and affectation bring us to the feet of God, 
appears to us the counterpart, in relation to the moral 
world, to the atheism which, in explaining the natural 
world, fetches the higher out of the lower, thought out of 
organisation, organisation out of chemical, and chemical 
out of mechanical data, and makes brute insentient force 
the fount of all. What is true of the Divine process of 
creation is, on the same grounds, true of the Human: and 
if, in cosmical affairs, it is inconceivable that dead power 
should come first and living mind be last, so, in historical cau- 
sation, we must believe that the prior is not the lower, and that 
Reason cannot grow from a root of Unreason, or Love and 
Goodness appear as the blossom of Egotism and Deceit. Mr. 
Newman’s powerful and conclusive protest against the one 
doctrine makes us wonder at his apparent leaning towards 
the other; for, however scanty his admiration of the 
Christian religion, he evidently thinks the fruit better than 
the seed. It is easy, we are aware, to disguise the charac- 
ter and tendency of such a principle of derivation under 
the fascinating name of a doctrine of Progress: and we 
should be the last to deny that a new religion may part 
with errors and absorb truth as it proceeds; may work 
itself clear of detaining prejudices and faults; and may 
not even exhibit its characteristic resources till its age is 
reckoned by centuries. But to this development it is in- 
dispensable that the living grain, the seed of a future age, 
be really there: if the time-field have been strewed with 
only cast-off chaff and straw, no spring will break the 
winter barrenness. In Christianity that germ of life 
we believe to have been,—the Individuality of Christ ; 
the distinctive features of which have transfused them- 
selves into the whole faith and sentiment of churches, 
and coloured anew the admirations and reverence of the 
CuristTiaAn TeacHer.—No. 62. QQ 
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world’s foremost tribes. ‘ But,’ suggests our friend, ‘this is 
a mere fancy: from first to last the Moral Personality of 
Jesus has been quite a subordinate affair, and has scarcely 
been dwelt upon at all. Whether he was the Messiah,— 
whether he was the Logos,—how his two natures managed 
to lodge together,—what he paid in redemption for man- 
kind, and whether he paid it to the Father or to the Devil,— 
these are the questions with which his disciples have been 
engaged: and in arguing about his superhuman position 
and work, they have taken little notice of the moral out- 
line of his humanity.’ For this very reason,— because it has 
been a /atent presence, tinging the love without shaping 
the thought, hid in the silent centre instead of tossed upon 
the clamourous surface of the mind,—do we fix on it as 
the divine element and power of Christendom. The future 
of society ever lies wrapped in the unconscious worship and 
faith of the present ; whose conscious beliefs, turned into 
objects of the intellect, are not so much religion as theology, 
and belong to what is on the wane with God, though still 
seeming to be on the meridian with man. The garrulity 
of faith comes with its wrinkles and dwells upon its past : 
but when it cannot speak as yet, and only turns its full 
eyes to the light, its cheek is as fresh and its pulse as busy 
as a young child’s. In the Messiah doctrine, amicable leave 
was taken of Judaism ; in the Logos doctrine, of Heathen 
theosophy ; in both cases, with respectful acknowledgment 
and reconciling look: but they were decidedly bowed away 
into the past ; and the departure was caused by a new re- 
verence awakened by Jesus of Nazareth, which, unseen 
itself, altered the aspect of the old abodes. The principle 
might be vindicated by copious examples : but enough has 
been said to make its application evident. Progress and 
development for good are possible in the history of Chris- 
tianity ; but only on condition that the original heart of it 
be a living sanctity with Love to kindle love, Goodness to 
subdue conscience, Humility to cast down pride, and 
Beauty of holiness to sustain aspiration. These elements, 
once given, may clear themselves by anoiseless vital energy 
of the dead or dying matter amid which they first appeared, 
and turn it into nutriment. But without these there could 
be no succession of Christendom to Heathendom : there 
would be but Death to bury the dead. 
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We pass on to the particular counts of Mr. Newman’s 
indictment against the character of Christ. There is 
some difficulty in ascertaining with precision his real esti- 
mate of this character. He complains of us for vindicating, 
—as if against him,—“ the majesty and sanctity of Christ’s 
mind ;” and says that this is not “what he is funda- 
mentally denying.” He denies it “ only so far as would 
transcend the known limits of human nature.” Yet the 
Person to whom this large measure of moral greatness 
is not denied is charged with “ arrogance,” “ evasion,” 
“ blundering self-sufficiency,” with the airs of “a vain and 
vacillating pretender,’ and with an aggravated form of 
self-destruction in the maintenance of conscious falsehood. 
Against such imputations, partially implied before and 
fully expressed now, we cannot think that the allegation 
of ‘ majesty and sanctity” was an irrelevant plea. 

There is not only plausibility, but justice in our friend’e 
complaint that, when he has convicted Jesus of some error 
or weakness out of the gospels, we are apt to slip through 
his fingers by denying the record. The complaint, we say, 
is reasonable : it lies, however, not against us, but against 
the very nature of the earliest memorials of Christianity 
transmitted to our times. Our gospels are mixed and 
imperfect memoirs, neither to be all taken, nor all left : 
and it is vain to insist that we must retain every linea- 
ment of their representation, or else abstain from forming 
any image of Jesus at all. We could certainly wish that the 
sources of our knowledge were more complete and reliable 
in detail. But after every allowance and deduction, there 
remains, we think, light enough to reveal the grand and 
graceful outline of the figure we chiefly desire to see. 
The “ expurgated gospel,” which our friend demands at 
our hands, is the very result at which historical criticism 
of the first centuries is ever aiming and to which we can- 
not but think it is visibly approaching. It will not come 
in answer to any impatience that it shall immediately ap- 
pear. It is a work that must grow under the labour of 
successive generations: which Mr. Newman has, in rich 
measure, the faculty to help; we, only the competency 
to watch and not to hinder. Meanwhile in adopting 
our provisional conclusions, we are prepared to defend 
them from the charge of arbitrariness and caprice. 

aq 2 
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The first objection, brought against the moral char: ucter 
of Christ is, that he assumed the tone of an oracula 
teacher, continually preached u1mseEtr, declared the accep- 
tance of him to be a condition of the divine favour, and 
under the title of the Son of Man claimed the throne of 
judgment over all mankind. 

The reply of Christendom at large would be,—“ Ie actu- 
ally Aad all these prerogatives; and it was only truth and 
necessity to claim them.” In part our answer is the same, 
though it cannot be so absolute and unqualified. He was 
concious, we suppose, of being in the hand of God for 
some deep purpose which forbade him the repose of private 
life: he surmised the approach of a crisis in the Providence 
of the world: he felt an irresistible urgency from a spirit 
higher than his own, to speak as the herald of its coming, 
and to startle the consciences of men with the word of 
preparation. Well: did he in this over-estimate his destiny ? 
Did not the tide of the world’s history turn with him? 
and has not his word been with greater truth an oracle, 
and an oracle of greater truth, than any that God has ever 
brought to utterance? Would he have kept closer to fact 
and Providence if he had assumed the style of the ‘ humble 
individual,” and supposed that Heaven meant nothing in 
particular by his existence? The attestation of ages has 
not simply justified, but far outstripped, the sca/e of his 
pretensions to aut hority : and if in form, the realisation 
has not coneurred with the preconception, this at most is 
evidence of intellectual misapprehension, not of moral self- 
exaggeration. Is all inner sense of a Divine authori- 
tative mission unconditionally condemned by Mr. New- 
man as a personal arrogance? Not so; for he intensely 
admires the Hebrew prophets, who ever break into 
speech with a “ Thus saith the Lord ;” who freely wield 
the thunders of Jehovah; and denounce and promise at 
first hand in a tone which Jesus, in any case, did but re- 
flect. And when the solemn consciousness of a great trust 
struggled for the means of utterance, is it to be imputed as 
a moral fault that it could not find the language and con- 
ceptions of future ages in which to clothe - itself, and was 
obliged to speak and think in the Messianic representa- 
tions familiar to the present? These were the nearest 
types of thought,—indeed the only ones,—for conveying 
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to the mind of his contemporaries the faith and feeling 
kindling in his own: and had he shrunk from mentioning any 
“ Kingdom of Heaven” on the verge of which he stood, had 
his inspiration been made too intellectually fastidious to 
pour itself through the sole medium that hadathrilling tone 
for the popular heart, the circuit would have been broken 
by which his mind was to make itself felt through history. 

At the same time, we are firmly convinced that our pre- 
sent gospels exhibit this oracular and Messianic character 
of Christ’s teaching in great excess of the reality. When 
the disciples, after his departure, had made up their minds 
that he was to be Messiah (on his return), they could not 
but feel how little notice of this destiny had been given 
by the aspect of his preliminary visit; how many of the 
conventionally-recognised marks of it were wanting; how 
often he spoke of the promised kingdom without identify- 
ing it with himself; how open they were to the remark 
that, if indeed he were the “Great King” elect, it was 
under a deep disguise. To justify their conviction they 
would naturally hunt through the past for every recover- 
able trace of his designation to so great a lot ; would per- 
suade themselves that there were times when the veil of 
humiliation was lifted and a ray or two from the treasured 
glories of his person strayed out and struck the eye, and 
would make the most of every dignified consciousness 
and dim surmise that, in open moments, overflowed upon 
them from his sorrowful elevation. In that pure life of 
his, which had been the free pilgrimage of love and con- 
science lifting the latch of opportunity, and entering the 
duty of the hour, they began to make out a scheme afore- 
thought : they found a place for even its most embarrass- 
ing failures and its tragic close; and saw in them so 
suitable a meaning as to mistake the posthumous inter- 
pretation for an intention and foresight out of which they 
sprung. ‘The whole tendency of this state of mind was to 
coerce the personal history and delineation of Christ into 
the ready-made framework of a Messianic theory; to im- 
port into his biography the colouring and complexion of 
a succeeding age; to wipe out the traces of unconscious- 
ness and planless inspiration in him; and to give a false 
sharpness of outline and definiteness of expression to every 
hint and incident that could at all make his existence con- 
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gruous with their interpretation. To trace the operation 
of this cause in detail would be to write a critical treatise 
on the four evangelists: we can only say now, that, under 
a just application of the process, the alleged claims of 
Jesus himself for the Messiahship rapidly disappear ; 
and with them, a large proportion of the language which is 
objected to. The Messianic conception in the fourth Gospel 
is so totally different from that which pervades the others, 
that doth types of official character cannot have been 
united in the same pretensions. Mr. Newman himself 
remarks that, up to a certain date (not far from the end 
of his career), the synoptic gospels attribute to Jesus great 
reserve as to his Messiahship, and describe him as letting 
out the secret only to his disciples, who were to “ keep it 
close.” With a simplicity which we confess to have lost, 
our friend accepts this as the historic fact, instead of see- 
ing in the account an attempt, on the part of the narrator, 
to explain why this claim to be the Messiah was never 
made by Jesus, never even crept out from his attendants, 
during his Galilean ministry. And why is it that, in so 
large a proportion of the discourses and predictions re- 
specting the “Son of Man,” this vicegerent of God is 
spoken of as a third person, without any identification of 
the speaker with him? We believe it went hard with 
the compilers of the gospels to get together any instances 
at all which could fasten upon Jesus himself the pretension 
to the Messiahship. When once, however, he had been 
preached as the Messiah, all that he had said, or been re- 
ported to say, about the “ Christ,” “ the Son,” the “ King,” 
the “Son of Man,” was understood as if said of himself, 
and the “ J,” and the “ Me” were regarded as interchange- 
able with these titles. The discourses on which Mr. New- 
man’s objection chiefly rests, are, at all events, the most 
exposed to reasonable doubt of any attributed to Christ. 
We are surprised at his ready acceptance of the discourse 
in Matt. xxv. as “actually delivered (in substance).” 
Does he then accept also, as actually delivered, the earlier 
portion of the same discourse, in Matt. xxiv. containing the 
specific prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem? If so, 
he must admit the prophetic endowments of the speaker. 
If not, he must allow for the action of later imagination 
and the interests of Messianic doctrine in the report of this 
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very discourse: and must either explain his title to re- 
ject what would glorify while retaining what (he thinks) 
dishonours Jesus, or else concede our equal right to re- 
verse, in our exclusions, his principle of selection. 

Mr. Newman’s objection then will be inoperative on 
Christians, for this reason: that those who aflirm of Jesus 
the Messianic attributes, can take no offence at the 
Messianic claim; while those who think the attributes 
for the most part imaginary, regard the claim also as in 
great measure fictitious. 

All the other objections by which Christ’s Moral Per- 
fection is impugned appear to us to rest upon readings of 
the evangelical history so eccentric, that (with one excep- 
tion) we must excuse ourselves from any other answer 
than may be contained ina mere re-statement of the 
common interpretation. 

The dictum with which Jesus dismissed the question 
about the tribute-money is condemned as “ unsound and 
absurd,” and betraying “avain conceit of cleverness;’—a 
‘conceit ” which undoubtedly would have been peculiarly 

vain,” ifthe reply had broken off where our friend in- 
terrupts and ends it,—“ Render therefore to Czsar the 
things that are Czesar’s.”” The knotty question, however, 
was not thus attacked with half a pair of scissors; whose 
sharpness, whatever it might s¢=say be, would assuredly 
have been ineffectual without the complementary limb of 
the reply,—“ and unto God the things that are God’s.” 
Mr. Newman, discrediting or disregarding the motive at- 
tributed to the questioners (“They desired to lay hands on 
him—and they watched him, and sent out spies that should 
feign the “mselves to be righteous men, that they might lay 
hold of his discourse, and so deliver him up to the power 
and authority of the governor,” Luke xx. 19-21), treats 
the problem as if proposed in good faith, and demanding 
from any good man a grave and unambiguous solution. 
And such solution, strange to say, he conceives, in its in- 
tention Christ’s answer to have been; and charges it with 
absurdity in assuming that coins, instead of being the 
property of the holder, belong to the potentate whose head 
they bear. The ordinary interpretation, that the answer 
was designed to evade the question,—our author has heard 
from high “ Trinitarians”; which indicates to him, ‘how 
dead is their moral sense in everything which concerns the 
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conduct of Jesus.” Alas! there are also some low Unitarians 
who are equally lost to shame: grievous as it is to fall under 
our friend’s stern censure, we cannot shrink from avowing 
and defending this condemned opinion. It appears to us a 
ridiculous prudery to say, that a moral teacher is bound 
to discuss casuistry with aset of political spies; and that, 
if the question be only well-chosen and real, he is to be 
unaffected by the malicious purpose of the questioners. 
Change the scene: let the person be Kossuth at some criti- 
cal moment when awordis arisk: the dissemblers, Austrian 
spies: the question, whether a Hungarian is lawfully sub- 
ject to the House of Hapsburg: and we venture to think 
that any veracious answer which would slip the noose would 
better please our friend than the stupid honesty which 
would hang the hero. When people ask what they do 
not want to know, it is not merely a silly softness, but an 
irreverence to truth self, to produce it to be spit upon or 
abused to crime. As to the particular mode in which 
Jesus parried the question of his enemies, nothing, we 
think, could be more admirable. The coin, domesticated 
as it was in Palestine, was the symbol and evidence of 
some political relation with the Roman government ; it 
arose out of a state of the world and a distribution of 
power which, practically, it was impossible to ignore. What 
precise form and degree of Jewish dependence upon Rome 
was thus represented, Jesus declines to say; that is a 
matter for them to determine who mind “the things of 
men,” not for him whose “ kingdom is not of this world.” 
But whatever be the tribute they have to pay to this 
necessity, they are to render to God the appropriate ser- 
vice that, under all outward destinies, never ceases to be 
his,—the inner devotion of the moral and spiritual nature. 
This retreat of Jesus from the casuistry of faction to the 
permanent relations of the soul, his hint that, amid the 
changing pressures and coercions of this world, an im- 
perishable realm remains open for human fidelity and 
Divine communion, we cannot but regard as not only an 
acute escape from artifice, and a wise check to zealotry, 
but in the highest degree dignified, beautiful, and profound. 

The precept to “sellall and follow” Christ gives particular 
offence to Mr. Newman, the more so because, in his view, it 
is announced as having universal and perpetual obligation. 
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“ Perpetual” obligation is not very distinguishable from 
temporary in a scheme which, as reported to us, con- 
templated an early close of mundane affairs. And what- 
ever account be rendered of that erroneous expectation, 
will carry with it, for better or worse, all injunctions 
manifestly contingent on that view of the world. The 
moral aberration is not to be measured by the standard 
of those whose rules are adjusted to the conditions of a 
permanent social state. Had the great crisis been really 
impending which the first Christians anticipated, there 
would actually have been no divine work for the human 
conscience, except to prepare the conditions of a theo- 
cratic future, to awaken the unready world, and form, as 
the centre of retreat, the nucleus of a society of saints. 
Relatively to the false Messianic picture, the ethical feel- 
ing involved in this class of precepts is true, and casts not 
the faintest shade upon the character of their propounders,. 
The objection therefore relapses into the general difficulty 
occasioned by the mistaken visions which have left their 
traces on the gospels. If these misapprehensions are later 
conceptions incorrectly thrown back by the evangelical 
compilers into the biography of Jesus, the same critical ex- 
cision which removes them from his life, removes also the 
precepts organically combined with them. And even those 
who may think this process too violent, and are unable to 
relieve Jesus of all share in the errors of his followers, have 
no reason, in conceding his fallibility, to qualify in the 
least their claim of perfection for his moral sentiments. 
For the manifestation of character, imaginary external 
conditions may be as good as the actual: were it otherwise, 
admiration and respect would lose all inward rule and 
measure, and must merge in the vulgar worship of 
success. 

The precept however to “ sell all” was originally given 
upon an occasion which does not necessarily connect it with 
any delusive expectations, and supplies it with an indepen- 
dent ground of defence. It was addressed to the young man 
who, in merely “ keeping the commandments,” could not 
feel that he rose upon the wing towards “ eternal life :” 
and was disappointed to be again referred, by one so holy 
as Christ, to the old law whose paths only crossed the flat 
of common habit. “Then Jesus, beholding him, loved 
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him, and said unto him, ‘ One thing thou lackest ; go thy 
way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, take up the 
cross, and follow me.’ And he was sad at that saying, and 
went away grieved; for he had great possessions.” (Mark 
x. 21,22.) Surely the fact that Jesus, in first defining for 
this youth the conditions of “ eternal life,” said nothing 
about “ selling all,” but confined himself to reciting the 
admitted moral law, is a direct disproof of Mr. Newman’s 
assertion, that this special precept is announced as a part 
of “universal morality.” It is given, on the contrary 
avowedly in supplement to the general sphere of human 
obligation, and to meet the spiritual exigences of an indi- 
vidual case. Is it possible to mistake the nature of those 
exigencies,—the deep grace of soul in that young man, on 
noticing which Jesus, “ beholding him, loved him?” Had 
he not manifestly caught the vision of a higher life than 
that of measured obedience ? and was he not one of those, 
who, when love and aspiration have once been touched, 
can live in law no more; who, when a diviner image hovers 
above their eye, are so haunted by it, that the beauty flies 
from lower objects, and conscience cannot rest on them 
again; for whom, in short, ethical conditions provide no 
peace, and there is need of some free sacrifice for God ? 
With finest adaptation to the requirements of such a na- 
ture, which can obtain its emancipation only through he- 
roic self-surrender, Jesus bids him follow out the very 
impulse which has drawn him thus far,—which cannot 
turn back without always seeing its own shape in a shadow 
of sorrow, but, if it advances, forgets all in the light it 
pursues. Let him break away from the placid miseries of 
a lot that cannot fill his soul, and trust himself to work of 
higher enterprise that will burst the ligaments of conscience 
and exhaust the resources of affection. The suggestion to 
“sell all” simply pointed to the readiest mode of that 
utter self-abnegation in which alone such a spirit could 
find rest. It was a “ counsel of perfection,” not given till 
God had sent his call, visibly written on the sad and ten- 
der features. It failed of outward result, but answered its 
spiritual end. It instantly revealed the young man to 
himself; made him feel the disharmony of his being ; and 
sent him sorrowing away, that light had come in through 
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the bars of the commandments, while the master-key of 
love was missing to set him free. 

On this pre cept, stripped of its moral significance by 
being torn from its occasion, the Ebionitism of the arly 
church seized, in justification of a doctrine of asceticism 
and voluntary poverty. Hence the appearance, in the 
synoptic gospels, of unreasonable stress laid on the relin- 
quishment of property ; hence the self-glorification of the 
apostles for their sacrifices ; and the reported promise of 
the twelve thrones and twelve judgeships in return. 
When offices, judicial or other, are bespoken by rumours 
of royal or influential promise, the interest in which those 
rumours are circulated is not difficult to conjecture. And 
the whole tone of the passages to which we refer, betrays 
an age prone to magnify apostles rather than to apprehend 
Christ, and engaged on behalf of the Jewish “ ¢welve” to 
the exclusion of the Gentile thirteenth. Mr. Newman 
takes it all alike as history, and apparently feels no moral 
incongruity in bringing the dictum about the “ twelve 
thrones” out of the same lips that had just revealed the 
one thing needful to the soul in quest of eternal life. The 
asserted co-existence in the same mind of such mutually 
repellent tendencies of thought affects us as a self-evident 
absurdity. And if we wanted an authority for free dealing 
with the twelve judges, we should ask ourselves, before 
which of them,—from Peter to Judas—Pau/ would have to 
stand his trial? We fancy he would deny the jurisdiction 
and dispute the title of the court: and we do but join his 
protest. 

The mode in which the death of Christ was brought 
about is peculiarly conceived by ourfriend. After playing 
fast and loose as long as he could with the Messianic 
office, Jesus felt at last that he must either go forward 
and publicly assert the claim; or retract his pretensions 
and retire into privacy and contempt. Unable to bring 
himself to the honester course, he determined to advance. 
But as he thus assumed a character which he was con- 
scious of inability to sustain, his only resource was to 
escape from the responsibilities of the claim as soon as he 
had made it. With this view he rushed upon death ; 
going to Jerusalem, where danger awaited him ; entering 
the city amid tumultuary greetings as its king; com- 
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mitting a breach of the peace in the temple; and pouring 
out such bitter invectives against the public authorities, 
as to goad their resentment to the murder-point. His 
excessive vehemence of speech turned even the popular 
feeling against him, so that Barabbas was more in favour 
than he. At his trial, he refused to rebut accusation, 
being determined to die: and with the same object, burst 
into an avowal of his Messiahship ; and this at last secured 
his destruction. 

The treatment of historical materials in this hypothesis 
is something unusual: but the conception of motives and 
character involved in it appears to us still more extra- 
ordinary. A fanatic, we know, will rather die than relin- 
quish a pretension he cannot vindicate ; supported by the 
illusory consciousness of really being before God other than 
he seems in the eye of men. An impostor, again, will play 
a hazardous game and, for a great stake of dignity or power, 
take his chance of meeting the last failure of death. But that 
2 man unsustained by any inward conviction, or any out- 
ward means of making good his word, should deliberately 
put forth a false pretension, in order to get immediately 
put to death, is a supposition more curious than plausible. 
Other pretenders to the Messiahship played for a crown ; 
but Jesus put on the royal mask for the sake of the cross. 
He had the popular feeling of a province at his back : he 
had the ear of the temple crowds: he was the terror of 
the authorities, who dared not touch him openly: yet he 
had no desire to profit by these advantages and make a 
dash at the prize which he announced to be his right. 
He valued them, on the contrary, only as conveniences for 
suicide : with their help, he could shock the pious and 
sober by raising a riot in the courts of worship; could dis- 
gust and alienate the populace by too strong a dose of 
abuse against the priests; to the terror of the rulers could 
add rage that would be sure to work, and when once 
brought up, he might “ behave as one pleading guilty,” su 
as to clench his doom. Was there ever a more dismal 
kingdom imagined as an object of ambition? It is “neither 
of this world ;” nor of any other world. 

The path moreover taken to the cross was surely need- 
lessly circuitous. Jesus had nothing to do but to publish 
that assertion of his Messiahship, to which Mr.Newman says 
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his mind was now made up, and his condemnation was 
secured. It was just the want of any such assertion that 
made the case against him incomplete, and embarrassed 
his judges so long; and the instant it was extorted from 
him, his fate was sealed and his sentence passed. And 
he knew its effect well enough, our friend affirms ; and 
uttered it with an express view to its result. We na- 
turally ask, why then did he withhold it to the very last ? 
and Mr. Newman replies, ‘hat also he did for the same 
purpose, viz. to ensure his sentence of death ; it was his 
way of “pleading guilty!” And so, whether he holds 
his peace or whether he declares himself aloud, it comes 
to the same thing with the tribunal at whose bar he 
stands,—be the judge High-Priest on the bench of the 
Sanhedrim, or Professor on the seat of Criticism. 

It is not our intention to vindicate again the language 
of terrible exposure in which Jesus spoke of the scribes 
and Pharisees. We abide by our conviction that it was a 
necessary alarum to the people’s conscience: and maintain 
that there is a point in public degeneracy at which the for- 
bearing calculation of consequences must cease, and the 
trustful spirit of indignant veracity must have way. Itis 
no sign of weakness, but of health and strength, that a 
soul, stationed at that point, should feel its position, and 
refrain no more; should break off negociations with ini- 
quity, send passports to its ambassadors, and proclaim a 
war. But however we may settle the general rules of 
speech or silence in relation to evil counsellors in high 
places, we deny that Christ’s anti-pharisaic discourse, 
(Matt. xxiii. Mark xii. Luke xi.) can be shown to have 
any causal connexion with the apprehension of Jesus, or 
to have been intended by him to provoke such result. Ac- 
cording to Luke, it was uttered, not during the last visit 
to Jerusalem at all, but at afar earlier time and at a private 
house in Galilee. And Mark, so far from conceiving that 
it alienated the people, as Mr. Newman affirms, mentions 
it in immediate illustration of the statement, ‘And the 
multitude of the people heard him gladly.’ The fact that 
the priests and rulers were still obliged to proceed with 
secrecy and circumspection, to make the seizure a deed of 
darkness and the trial an affair of early morning, and to 
strain their influence to “ stir up the people,” proves how 
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large were the elements of power which Jesus abstained 
from evoking. 

We are asked whether in our view, the death of Jesus 
was wilfully incurred? Certainly no?, as we interpret it ; 
not more at least than any death incurred, with previous 
surmise of its possibility in the faithful discharge of duty. 
We believe that he simply said the truest, and did the 
rightest from hour to hour, whether it were to live or to 
die. And if we are to look closely at the immediate causes 
of the enmity whose victim he became, we find them in 
the spir itual doctrine which brought him into antag- 
onism with the temple-worship. Of all the witnesses 
sworn against him, the only ones, it seems, that could pro- 
duce any impression, were those’ who reported his saying, 
“Destroy this temple that is made with hands, and in 
three days I will build another made without hands.” 
‘Only take away the temple of the priest, and in a trice 
he would raise a religion of the soul. Let him but have 
dealings direct with the human spirit, audience face to face 
with its penitence and aspiration ; let sacerdotal spies and 
guards no longer bar the entrance, and interpose before the 
veil; and he could find an innershrine not made with hands 
susceptible of worship deeper, and of graces fairer than had 
been known before.’ Such being, as we take it, the meaning 
of this sublime sentence, it is plain that he and the ritual 
hierarchy could not co-exist. It was their human business 
to kill animals, and burn incense: it was his divine mis- 
sion to sweep all that away from the approaches to God. 
His piety was their sacrilege: and as they could call the 
police of the hour, he, only appeal to the heart of ages ;— 
they gained their tragedy, and the world its redemption. 

We believe he was carried forward to this catastrophe 
by no deliberate plan, no theatrical foresight of history, 
no theological commiseration for condemned souls; but by 
the simple necessitation of God’s Holy Spirit, the moral 
necessity to be true and faithful, the affectionate necessity 
to love and trust. In adherence to these conditions, and 
from inability to disown the inspiration that owned him, 
he fell in the way of enmity and death. He forgave the 
one; he bowed to the other; and simply commended his 
spirit to him that judgeth righteously. Later and retro- 
spective interpretation invented an economy and project 
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for all this, and thought to dignify him by making it 
the artifice of foresight instead of the evolution of nature. 
But that which God and holy spirits, freely creating for- 
wards, mean only for beauty, love, and goodness—per- 
verse men, reading backwards, turn into mere mechanism, 
conjuring, and deformity. For ourselves, taking the 
Divine fact, and rejecting the human version, we turn to 
the bended head on Calvary, and see in it a holy self- 
sacrifice, but neither an atonement nor a suicide. 

Some misapprehensions of our meaning in the former 
critique we must leave without correction. We could 
wish to set ourselves right, especially in respect to the 
bearing which we have attributed to Christianity towards 
slavery. But the topic is quite distinct from that which it 
has been our present purpose to discuss: and to correct the 
refraction which our sentiments have undergone in passing 
through Mr. Newman’s medium of vision involves so much, 
that we must content ourselves with simply disclaiming 
the principles of servility and injustice attributed to us, 
and professing our hearty concurrence in the indignation 
poured upon them. As to the character of Christ, our 
dissent from our acute friend is substantive, and cannot 
be explained away. After well reflecting on his stric- 
tures, we see no reason to renounce our conviction, that, 
notwithstanding the imperfect medium through which we 
contemplate the author of our religion, the image is 
clearly discernible of a most powerful and _ holy indivi- 
duality, harmonising opposite tendencies, balancing the 
affinities between earth and heaven, rich in compassion to 
suffering and indignation at wrong, denying to self and 
in close communion with God, and inspired at once to 
teach the deepest truths of faith and personate the purest 
elements of goodness. 





































Art. VIL—THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


Theological Essays.—By Frederick Denison Maurice, 
M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, &e. Cambridge: 
Macmillan & Co. 1853. 


Mr. Mavrice’s writings almost always possess, to our 
mind, an individual influence of their own, of a very rare 
order. It is a pleasure to read them, quite independently 
of their theme. They breathe the life and character of a rich 
and pure mind, utterly possessed by the thoughts it pours 
forth in such a continuous and rapid stream. When we 
differ from him, he has not the art of convincing us; but 
then it is startling to think how very few writers ever do 
radically overturn any mature system of belief. Slowly 
and imperceptibly, indeed, even the most deeply-rooted 
moral systems are modified by the whole surrounding 
atmosphere of thought, receive external influences into 
the inner conditions of their constitution, and change 
quietly with the seasons, shedding, now and then, a leaf 
that has lost all colour and life before it drops, and varying 
their outline as new shoots branch slowly out. But a 
mental revolution and revelation, the bewildering sight 
of a whole new world of truth,—though the hope of it 
seldom seems to be quite removed from the mind,—mature 
intellects scarcely expect, in this life, and seldom indeed 
experience. Certainly, if it were otherwise, Mr. Maurice’s 
writings would scarcely be remarkable for their power to 
change conviction and reveal a previously-hidden region 
of truth. They make no forcible entry into the in- 
tellect, and though they exhale a fresh and inspiring 
influence, there is little fixed, defined, moral current to 
bear one rapidly on to a determinate conclusion. Often 
we are not sure that he fully discerns the drift of his own 
thoughts, and are sure that he does not see, or cannot 
distinctly exhibit the border-lines within which they flow. 
But it is always a satisfaction to be under the influence of 
his mind: and this volume of Essays has conferred on us 
the fresh intellectual benefit of enabling us to realize, far 
more clearly than before, how a deep and rich intellect 
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may invest what seem to us only arid fragments of tech- 
nical theology, the most lifeless portions of the most 
lifeless creeds, with a real human interest and sacredness ; 
how a long association with religious truth and emotion, 
may throw even around Nicene and Athanasian formulas 
the very spell of that quiet devotion, in the midst of which 
the English Church is accustomed to summon up those 
very dreary and unseasonable apparitions. Yet after all, 
Mr. Maurice’s present work only gives us the spiritual 
vapour of a fine mind. Its elaborate purpose is to prove 
to Unitarians that Anglican theology is not technical, but 
the fullest answer to the yearnings of human nature. 
It seems to us that he has completely failed, that he has 
only shown clearly that his individual conceptions of it 
have been suggested by meditative piety, and riveted by 
constant association; yet even that teaches us how na- 
tural it is, in a rich nature, for soft and delicate beauty to 
overgrow every barren form of thought, till the most 
sterile fragment, encircled with moss and flower, seems 
no longer sterile, because it is no longer bare. 

Probably the nature of Mr. Maurice’s mind is little 
favourable for the task he has here attempted. Singularly 
fitted by a very wide power of moral sympathy to enter 
into prominent aspects of society in times past, and ina 
less degree into striking types of individual character, his 
most successful efforts have been devoted to reanimating 
some simple bygone phase of social faith, to reproducing 
the temporary attitudes of a nation’s mind ; as for instance, 
in his Essays on the “ Religions of the World,” and on 
the “Kings and Prophets of the Old Testament.” He 
has the finest perception for vestiges of national character, 
for catching the moral temper of the past from faint traces, 
and restoring that vivid practical sympathy between the 
popular movements of our modern life, and the similar 
movements of antiquity, which the flight of centuries 
always tends to extinguish. He does not effect this by 
restoring the external dress to past ages, and presenting 
to us the visible scene of action, manners, and superficial 
character, like Carlyle, but by reproducing the social wants 
and admirations, the current thoughts and passions, the 
characteristic temptations, excuses, and sins which used to 
burst out in social masses then, as they do now, but have 
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left traces discernible only tothe few. Carlyle, with little 
clue, can reproduce at once, all the striking visible 
features of the past, all that affects the external life of 
multitudes, all that engraves itself upon their countenance, 
and moulds their demeanour. Mr. Maurice, with as little 
clue, can reproduce the moral secrets of a nation’s expe- 
rience, the temper of their resolution, the trials of their 
fidelity, the centres of their pride or ambition, their 
paroxysms of sin. 

But the faculty of ready moral sympathy which gives 
him this fine insight is purely concrete and practical ; 
while he is under the spell of a critical chapter in the ac- 
tual experience of a nation, or a class, or an individual, he ‘. 
understands thoroughly the mode of feeling, the moral as- 
sumptions, the prominent points, the characteristic aspects 
of the position. Nothing can be more admirable, for in- 
stance, than the facility with which he throws himself into 
the Mahometan phase of faith,—-their vivid conception of 
the Absolute Will, their prostrate attitude before the in- 
visible king, their abject submission to every mandate is- 
sued from his throne. Or, to choose an illustration from , 
one of his later works, nothing can be more life-like than 
his picture of the moral relation between the prophet 
Samuel and the people of Israel when they ask for a king ; 
the grounds of the prophet’s vehement opposition, and the 
conviction of his moments of higher inspiration, which in- 
duces him to relinquish it. 

And this kind of subtle moral sympathy gives all the 
practical insight needed for restoring living interest to 
social history. But another gift—perhaps not so rare and 
valuable—but at all events dissimilar—is needed for what 
Mr. Maurice has attempted in this book. So quick and 
vigilant a sympathy with the moral state of others is 
scarcely needed, for he is dealing with current thoughts 
constantly reiterated, and systematically developed. But 
as the object of the present work is not to delineate either 
a phase of faith or character, but to test the truth of a sys- 
tem of belief—at least so far as its adaptation to human 
nature is concerned—something more than a capacity for 
dipping into the general spirit of an article of faith, and 
catching its religious odour, is needful. Mr. Maurice has 
undertaken to lay bare the roots in human nature of a 
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systematic (or soi-disant systematic) theology, to show that 
each of its leading doctrines fills up a moral want which 
would otherwise be severely felt ; and that nothing short 
of that doctrine would suffice; to exhibit aspects of the 
spiritual nature which Unitarians, as such, neglect; to 
show that a discriminating explanation of the faith of his 
own Church contains none of the moral difficulties and in- 
consistencies which we are accustomed to charge upon it. 
Now for such a task it is clear enough that a power of 
very close and steady analysis on the one hand, and of 
clear wide intellectual survey on the other, is requisite ; 
and of this we find little trace in Mr. Maurice’s writings. 
With each doctrine of his Church which he finds neglected 
by Unitarians his scheme requires him to ask (1), What 
are the principles in human nature which it takes up and 
satisfies? (2) Do these principles bear questioning, sound- 
ing, exhaustive examination, and turn out to be deep and 
universal ? (3) Will nothing short of the Church’s faith 
on these points satisfy those principles, and what are the 
sides of truth which the Unitarian onesidedness neglects ? 
But for this kind of clearand steady intellectual search into 
the moral elements of his theology Mr. Maurice seems little 
fitted or inclined. He often enters into our difficulties and 
admits their full force, but then he flies off to some aspect 
of truth which he thinks that we have neglected, and never 
mects the objection or refers to it again. He flits from 
side to side, taking first a turn at sympathy with his op- 
ponents to show us how well he understands our position, 
and how true (though onesided) he esteems it; and then 
he hurries off to sympathize with an orthodox conviction, 
and leaves us anxiously expecting sentence, or at least a 
definite issue, which never comes. He neither sketches in 
sharp outline the neglected moral elements of doctrine to 
which he desires to direct attention, nor gathers together 
in any clear judicial summary the various points of diffi- 
culty on which he has treated. We are left to the deli- 
cate task of first insulating for him, in a distincter shape, 
each significant principle which he charges us with over- 
looking, and then comparing, as wholes, side by side, the 
substance of his faith and of our own, to judge which of 
the two affords the fuller satisfaction to man’s religious 
needs and constitution. That closeness of thought which 
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is required to circumscribe accurately the differentia of his 
own faith, then to exhibit the special function it performs 
for man, and finally to weigh it in the balance with moral 
difficulties, objections, and counter-assertions, Mr. Maurice 
does not possess. The great majority of the Essays we 
lay down with the feeling that he has thrown up a huge 
mound of suggestions; but how far it constitutes any 
fortification for his position, how far it gives him a more 
commanding station, is as doubtful as ever. In part it 
seems equally available for his opponents, in part only 
available for them, and in part for neither party: and 
where he is most successful, the ground which he makes 
so impregnable seems quite short of that which he had 
undertaken to defend. 

In short Mr. Maurice has effected in these Essays for 
the distinctive Theology of his Church very much what 
the Mountain-echo in Wordsworth’s poems is represented 
as doing for the Cuckoo; he has given back her voice with 
richer and finer tone but fainter utterance, and only par- 
tial fidelity. Often we cannot help exclaiming, as we lay 
down a fine exposition, not of the Church’s monotonous 
ejaculations, but of their awakening power in his own 
mind— 

** Unsolicited reply 
To a babbling Wanderer sent ; 
Like her ordinary ery— 
Like—but, oh, how different !” 

He had to prove her doctrines morally significant, and 
he has just encircled them with a halo of interesting as- 
sociations. He has done for them, what a legend will do 
for the bleak rock, the stunted thorn, the sullen pool 
amongst the hills—enriched them with unindigenous 
imaginations; won for them the capricious generosity of 
literature, instead of the scarce certainty of truth. 

But we have lingered long enough in mere generalities, 
and must come at once to the matter of this book. We 
must first define our position in relation to what Mr. 
Maurice calls the “ Theology of Consciousness,” which he 
frequently assails. In his dedication of this work to Mr. 
Tennyson, Mr. Maurice explains his purpose to show that 
“a Theology which does not correspond to the deepest 
thoughts and feelings of human beings, cannot be a true 
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Theology.” Again, speaking of the faith in a perfectly 
holy Will as the Creator of our souls, he says, “ All is 
peace if we accept this as a Rev elation—as a Gospel from 
God. Reduce it again into the conceptions of your own 
mind—make your ‘anticipations not the test, that they 
must be, but the measure of the Revelation—and all be- 

comes war again. An iron necessity for the nineteenth 
century after Christ, as much as for all before it, becomes 
that to which you refer the world’s life and your own.” * 
And again, in his first Essay, he says of his own view of 
Theology, in relation to that of absolute Church Authority, 
Biblical Authority, or the Authority of Consciousness, “ I 
hope and trust that it may be a long time before we 
persuade Churchmen to think lightly of Church authority ; 
students of the Bible to confess that no conclusion can be 
formed from it; men, who have realized great convictions 
by hard inward struggles, to believe that they are good 
for nothing. May it not be, that Theology considered— 
not as a collection of our notions and theories about God 
—but, as setting forth his acts and purposes to us, would 
reconcile these methods?” So far as we apprehend Mr. 
Maurice’s meaning in these and other passages of the 
same nature, we agree with his conception of Theology, 
as having for its object to set forth the life of God, so far 
as it has been unveiled to us; and, with his dissent from 
those who would not go out of themselves—who would 
not look beyond the tyrannical system-building world of 
abstract thought within them—who evolve a self-spun 
theory of religion, and set it up as the only possible faith. 
We understand Mr. Maurice to mean that there are two 
dangers in this; first, that a fabric, which emerges thus 
from the mere activity of the principle of thought, can 
scarcely reveal any fact, any life, external to the mind; 
and thus leaves us as much in the grasp of law, in an iron 
framework of necessity, as we were before—our theory of 
religion itself being, in that case, only the last phenomenon 
in that long procession of fact, which ushered in, first the 
universe—then man—and, lastly, man’s thought about 
himself and about the universe. Looked at in this light, 
faith (or rather the theory of the universe which usurps its 
name) is only the necessary final result of the apparition 


* Essay XVI., on the Trinity in Unity, p. 412, 
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on this stage of things, of a being possessed of a passion 
for asking questions about Origin. And, secondly, Mr. 
Maurice seems to feel that such theories, when formed, 
are almost certain to have their base in a very narrow slip 
of human nature; for, being built on abstract thoughts, 
and the mind being totally unable to follow out simulta- 
neously more than one or two moral elements to their 
full logical development, it is almost certain that some 
despotic one-idea, which expands easily into a neat syste- 
matic whole, will be pursued, to the neglect of all the 
other living elements of character, in rearing a theory 
about God. Thus arose the notion of Kind Skill as the 
Creator of the universe, which ruled the reason of England 
in the last century; and so also, the idea of Organic 
Beauty, which is substituted for God in this. Only the 
recognition of a Life, a Character, a Divine course of 
action, which is not projected from within us, but forced 
on us from without; a Will who “chooses” us, not 
we Him, moulding our experience, and overshadowing our 
thought, can form the basis of that real Theology which 
has for its theme the history of God’s conduct to man. 
So far as this is Mr. Maurice’s meaning we entirely 
agree with him, and do not regard an idealist Theology with 
any more favour than he. Again, we perfectly concur 
with him in saying that “ Consciousness is the test, not 
the measure” of God’s revelation. History, and moral 
experience, not abstract thinking, we regard as supplying 
the sources of Theology—the dealings of God with others, 
His perfect influence in Christ, His judgments on our 
individual conduct, His constant trying and testing of our 
secret hearts. But we must complain, that Mr. Maurice, 
in his assault on a “ Theology of Consciousness,” uses that 
word in a double meaning, and speaks of it as if it were 
an equally unsafe source of faith in both. Consciousness 
may be purely speculative, or practical; it may reveal to 
us our own thoughts; or it may place us in connection 
with an external life, trying our actions and judging our 
resolves. Mr. Maurice draws no distinction between the 
two; hespeaks of and admits the consciousness of that 
Holy Spirit which testifies to us of Sin, of Righteousness, 
and of Judgment, which is surely as true, and to Chris- 
tians quite as indispensable a mode of access to the living 
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character of God as any historical unveiling—and yet 
speaks of it in the same category with our consciousness 
of (i. e. disposition to believe in) a necessary and eternal 
relation between the soul and the body; and our belief 
that pain is an evil, and comes from an enemy, and is 
* contrary to the nature and reason of things,” which Mr. 
Maurice also inserts in his pretty large list of the testi- 
mouies of human consciousness. Now all we are con- 
cerned to say here is this,—that the view of Theology 
which makes it the history of God’s living relation 
to man, obviously retains, as one of its main sources, all 
consciousness of that Divine Life, which we acknowledge 
in those quite sui generis experiences, called moral and 
spiritual — the voice of conscience —the free assistance 
we receive in duty—the heavy hand that weighs us down 
in sin. This is quite a distinct order of experiences 
from the abstract ideas, natural convictions, &c., &c., 
which Mr. Maurice seems to class along with them 
distinct order, just because they take us out beyond our- 
selves, while the latter are growths of our own thought ; 
and because they place us in relation witha full life, in- 
stead of enclosing us in a single conception. The two 
are as distinct as the school of science and the school of 
the world; the one of which imprisons us in a single 
phase of nature or reason, the other placing us in contact 
with the concrete life of man. We repeat then, that we 
only differ from Mr. Maurice on this subject, in regarding 
these states of moral consciousness as similar in kind to 
the revealing power of Christian history, as in no sense 
whatever being mere “conceptions of our own mind,” 
ranking amongst that series of historical facts which un- 
veil God to us, and as entirely distinct from modes of 
abstract thought, however peremptory, intuitive, and 
universal. It will be easily inferred, therefore, how far 
we agree, and how far we dissent from the following pas- 
sage in which Mr. Maurice falls into the confusion we 
have indicated, in animadverting upon the “ Theology of 
Consciousness.” 








* Tt will be evident, I hope, by this time, on what grounds I 
bj : . C Ni t, | 
object to the so-called Theology of Consciousness. ot, surely, 
because I am not anxious to observe all the experiences ond con- 
sciousnesses which the history of the world bears witness of, Not 
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because I do not desire that all these should be understood, as 
they can only be understood, through the conscience of each man. 
Not that I do not ask of theology that it should explain these 
consciousnesses, and clear and satisfy that individual conscience. 

* But I find that a theology which is based upon consciousness, 
which is derived out of it, never can fulfil these conditions. In 
former Essays, I have tried to indicate the feelings and demands of 
a man who has been awakened to know sin in himself. He asks 
for deliverance from a plague, which seems part of his own 
existence. He asks that some power, which is crushing him and 
vanquishing him, and making free thought and action impossible, 
may be put down. He is in despair, because he is sure that he is 
at war, not merely with a Sovereign Will, but with a perfectly 
good will. He is convinced that, in some way or other, he has a 
righteous cause, though he is so deeply and inwardly evil. He 
thinks a righteous Being must be on his side, though he has 
grieved Him, and been unrighteous. He thinks he has an Advo- 
cate, and that the mind of this Advocate cannot be opposed to the 
mind of the Lord of all, the Creator of the universe, but must be 
the counterpart of it. He thinks that the true Son of God must 
be his Redeemer. He thinks He must stand at some day on the 
sarth, to assert His Father’s righteous dominion over it, and to 
redeem it from its enemies. 

“Here are strange, conflicting ‘consciousnesses,’ all of which 
are actually found in human beings, all of which must be heeded, 
which will make themselves manifest in strange ways if they are 
not. The consciousness of sin will lead to a consciousness of con- 
sequences flowing from sin, stretching into the furthest future. 
And when this consciousness tries to construct a theology for 
itself, those consequences, apprehensible, tangible, material, will 
determine the character of the theology. How can I escape 
from these? will be the question. Who shall sever the conse- 
quences from the cause? The consciousness that the Creator has 
linked the one to the other, suggests the thought that pain, 
suffering, misery, are especially His work, the signs which denote 
His feelings towards His creatures. The consciousness of a tyrant 
and oppressor leads to the supposition that He is that tyrant and 
oppressor. The consciousness of an Advocate, leads to the sup- 
position that He may be the instrument of delivering us out of the 
hand of the Creator, of saving us from the punishment which the 
Creator has appointed for transgression. ‘The consciousness that 
we share our sin with our fellow-creatures, and that we are ob- 
noxious to a punishment which belongs equally to them, leads to 
the reflection, ‘ How can we put ourselves into a different position 
from theirs? how can we escape from the calamities with which 
God has threatened them ?’ 
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“What I wish the reader to observe is, that in each of these 
cases a notion or maxim respecting theology is likely to be gene- 
ralised from the consciousness, which will oppose and outrage the 
conscience. Building on his own ground, assuming all his own 
vague and contradictory impressions as data, the man of necessity 
works out a system, on which he afterwards gazes with horror, from 
which he longs to break loose, which he charges priests and doctors 
with having created. No doubt they have contributed their wicked 
aid to the fabric; their guilt is heavier than that of the poor, be- 
wildered creatures who have consulted them. But their guilt has 
consisted in the willingness which they have shown to create a 
religion out of consciousnesses ; to endorse all the conceptions and 
conclusions about God which the diseased heart fashions for itself, 
while they have a witness within them of truths which contradict 
these conceptions and conclusions; to supply intellectual links 
which may fasten together what would be loose, incoherent, frag- 
mentary fancies; to devise rules, and ethical practices, which may 
meet the morbid and selfish cravings of the heart, and be justified 
by the theory the understanding had moulded from them ; finally, 
to stamp with the name, dignity, and sacredness of faith, that 
which is grounded, in great part, upon fear and distrust. 

“ T believe that all priests, in all lands, are chargeable with this 
great crime of accommodating themselves to the carnal notions and 
tendencies of those whom they might have raised and educated, 
because I believe all have had an intuition of a higher truth, which 
it was their calling to proclaim, and which alone gave substance to 
the opinions with which they and their disciples disfigured it. But 
I never dare deny that this crime has been greatest in the priests of 
Christendom, precisely because I hold that they have a theology 
revealed from Heaven, which perfectly satisfies those demands of 
the human heart; which explains to men the contradictions in 
their own impressions and experiences; which presents such a 
God as the conscience witnesses there must be and is, not such a 
one as the understanding tries to shape out from its own reflections 
on the testimony of the conscience.” 


Mr. Maurice here expresses himself as if he thought that 
the moral experience of human life does not directly intro- 
duce us to God’s life and purposes at all, or at least, if at 
all, in a sense quite different and inferior in kind to that in 
which the teaching of Hebrew and Christian history un- 
veils it. He speaks too as if individual experience casts 
not mere “broken lights” on the divine character, but 
wholly opposite lights, which show Him now in one cha- 
racter, now in another, sometimes arraying Him in the 
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glory of love, sometimes in the cloud of wrath; here ex- 
hibiting Him as a Father, there as a despot and a fiend. 
We believe this to be both false and dangerous. The real 
weakness of a theology that deserts historical Revelation, 
is in the fragmentary character of its insight, the dispersion 
of the materials which it can alone command, the neces- 
sary failure of the attempt to unite its few and evanescent 
moral impressions into the mighty whole of a Divine 
Nature. 

It is not that the conscience rightly interpreted, ever 
gives us irreconcilable experiences of the power that sur- 
rounds us, but that its impressions are so small, so incom- 
plete. Our moral and spiritual nature is passive and re- 
ceptive, not active and constructive, affording us isolated 
experiences of God, not the full vision of His continuous 
life, His various glory. Had He not, as we have before 
remarked, * unfolded that nature in the gradual procession 
of Hebrew thought and faith, developing from prophet to 
prophet, more and more fully, His purpose and His spirit, 
until it burst into an individual type of character, a full 
and clear unity of moral expression in Christ, we might 
have been still unable to combine our broken thoughts of 
Him into any pure and comprehensive image. But this 
is not to throw discredit on the narrower revelations of 
moral experience, or to imply that they can contradict 
each other. Indeed, the very doctrine, with reference to 
which Mr. Maurice makes these remarks, is one on which, 
as he himself must admit, the unworthy view has found 
its main support amongst bibliolaters, and the purer faith 
amongst those who have relied on individual conscience, 
more than on historical revelation. The conception of the 
Atonement so much condemned by Mr. Maurice which 
makes Christ’s suffering and death a vicarious punishment 
to appease Divine wrath, has, in our opinion at least, 
some, if very slight, scriptural foundation. The utterly 
impious conception of God which, in its full-blown form, 
that theory attempts to pass off as divine, has been ex- 
posed, rejected, indignantly refuted by those who trusted 
more implicitly the reports of individual conscience for 
unveiling God’s character, than the most startling array 
of texts. On what grounds Mr. Maurice strangely thinks 


* See “ Prospective Review” for August last, Art. I. p. 299. 
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that this degrading doctrine can be “ distinctly and his- 
torically traced to the ‘theology of consciousness,’” as 
its source, he does not explain; and prima facie it is 
certainly the special and treasured property of the bibli- 
olaters, who delight to confound the human conscience 
with its anomalies, and to make it the great experimentum 
crucis, by which they test man’s willingness to prostrate 
“ proud reason” at the bidding of the “ written word.” 

With this preliminary statement as to the fundamental 
position we assume with regard to the scope and basis of 
theology—a position which gives us much common ground 
with Mr. Maurice—we may pass to the individual Essays. 
The first two on Charity and on Sin seem to us altogether 
true, profound, and powerful, and we cannot pass them by 
without selecting the following fine extract from the latter 
Essay. 

** Men are evidently more alive now to their social than to their 
individual wants; they are therefore more awake to the evils which 
affect society, than to those which affect their own souls. To him 
who merely, or mainly, preaches about the soul, this is a most 
discouraging circumstance,—to him whose purpose is to awaken 
men to a knowledge of God and a knowledge of Sin, it need not 
be at all. 

** For if God presents Himself to us as the Father of a Family, 
it is not necessary for the knowledge of Him, that we should force 
ourselves to forget our relations to each other, and to think of 
ourselves as alone in the world. And though, as I have admitted 
and asserted, the sense of Sin is essentially the sense of solitude, 
isolation, distinct individual responsibility, I do not know whether 
that sense, in all its painfulness and agony, ever comes to a man 
more fully than when he recollects how he has broken the silken 
cords which bind him to his fellows; how he has made himself 
alone, by not confessing that he was a brother, a son, a citizen. I 
believe the conviction of that Sin may be brought home more 
mightily to our generation than to any former one; and that a 
time will come, when every family and every man will mourn 
apart, with the sense of the strife and divisions of the body 
politic, which he has contributed to create and to perpetuate. The 
preaching ‘Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,’ has 
always been the great instrument of levelling hills and exalting 
valleys. It will be again. The priest and the prophet will confess 
that they have been greater rebels against the law of love than the 
publican and harlot, because they were sent into the world to 
testify of a love for all, and a kingdom for all, and they have 
been witnesses for separation, for exclusion, for themselves.” 
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As to the third Essay on the Evil Spirit, we have some- 
thing to say. Mr. Maurice first states with considerable 
power the case of those who ascribe evil to circumstances ; 
he remarks the positively degrading tendency of many 
merely outward conditions of life—the tropical climate 
which heats the passions and enervates the will, the evil 
influence of numbers, which, whether at a school or 
among the alleys of a city, always seems to add most vigour 
to what is worst in man, to multiply the resistance to 
what is good, the extremes of wealth and poverty which 
seem naturally inherent in the very growth of a society 
and which place both classes amidst a crowd of grave 
temptations,—are not these and such as these, it is asked, 
sufficient to account for what we call sin, or what would 
be better termed degradation? Mr. Maurice then refers 
to a class of thinkers, who feel that no external circum- 
stances could degrade, without some special peculiarity in 
the constitution of man which lays him out for degradation. 
He must be naturally such that tropical heat shall have 
power to call out his animal nature, to touch his intel- 
lect with languor, and his will with sloth; his own social 
propensities, and no outward circumstance can account 
for the fact, that what is low in him obtains most easily 
the strength of sympathy, that what is high in him 
shrinks into silence and solitude; and again, is not human 

nature itself also the birth-place of that other anomaly 
concerning wealth—since we find in the individual man 
that strange respect for central masses of property which 
makes the desire to accumulate strongest in those who 
have already accumulated much, and induces those who 
have little, to pour their narrow tributary directly into the 
largest streams ? Hence we must lay the fault on the 
human constitution, as the source of the moral power of 
circumstance, and thus arises the theory of human de- 
pravity. But the twist in the human constitution may 
itself be accounted for, and whenever a new downward 
impulse is imparted to men, they have a sense “ of bon- 
dage to some power which they feel they should resist and 
cannot,” a sense of personal tyranny which leads them to 
believe in an Evil Spirit. And this theory, Mr. Maurice 
tells us, that Christian theology adopts, only insisting that 
as the origin of sin is in the suggestion of an Evil Power, 
depravity is the infraction of the law of our being, not its 
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fulfilment, and an infraction which, through the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, man has the power and the freedom to 
resist. 


“What is pravity or depravity,” says Mr. Maurice, “ but an 
inclination to something which is not right, an inclination to turn 
away from that which is right, that which is the true and proper 
state of him who has the inclination? what is it that experiences 
the inclination ; what is it that provokes the inclination? I believe 
it is the spirit within me, that feels the inclination; I believe it is a 
spirit speaking to my spirit who stirs up the inclination. That 
old way of stating the case, explains the facts and commends 
itself to my reason. I cannot find any other which does not 
conceal some facts, and does not outrage my reason.” * 


We do not find the question so straightforward. We 
have long felt inclined to agree in Mr. Maurice’s conclu- 
sion, that there are, or may be, interferences with the 
divine government of the world, caused by the evil wills 
of higher beings than men, to whom free power to work 
evil, within certain limits, is committed, for the same rea- 
son for which so much moral influence for evil is allowed 
to the wicked here. It seems to us probable that it is so, 
that there is some evidence for this conclusion in the 
history of society and of the individual mind. But it is 
far from a clear question, and far from being settled by 
the line of reasoning which Mr. Maurice has here taken. 
It seems at least quite possible to hold to the perfect 
purity of God, without such an interpretation of human 
consciousness, to understand the play of good and evil 
influences in the universe, without conceiving it “a game 
of blacks and whites, the same hand moving both.” We 
will explain our meaning. On the one hand there is 
within us, a reigning moral faculty which witnesses God’s 
claim over us, which vindicates the purity of the purpose 
which formed our constitution, stamping holiness as the 
law of our nature and sin as essentially unnatural; on the 
other hand, we can find no trace within us of any leaning 
to evil as such. Mr. Maurice speaks of the Evil Spirit as a 
spirit of selfishness, and defines human depravity, the 
result of his influence, as “ the inclination of every man 
to become his own law and his own centre, and so to 
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throw all society into discord and disorder.”* Yet proper 
selfishness does not constitute any very large proportion 
of human guilt ; at least it is one distinct class of sins, 
not the essence of all sin; and the sin of selfishness itself 
is but the following out the desire for personal happiness— 
a desire innocent in its place—when that desire comes 
into collision with other, higher, and more authoritative 
affections. The sin, even here, lies not in a deliberate 
leaning to evil, as such, but in the practical preference of 
a lower but not intrinsically evil desire, when it stands in 
the way of one of nobler nature. To resolve all sin into 
selfishness is a mere forcing of thought. Sins of passion 
and sudden impulse contain no reference to the idea of 
personal happiness at all; ill temper, for instance, con- 
sists in giving way to that feeling of resentment,—the 
proper function of which Butler has so finely explained,—— 
at a time when some higher motive (such as a personal 
affection) is present in the mind, which the will ought to 
prefer. Now this being, we believe, the universal rationale 
of sin—that some lower propension, as Butler calls it, takes 
precedence of some higher propension, and at a time when 
we may act from either, and of course ought to act from 
the higher—the inclination which leads to sin is not an 
inclination for what is evil, because it is evil, but for what 
has become evil to us under the special circumstances, 
only because its solicitation excludes that which has 
higher claim over us. It is obvious therefore that any- 
thing which intensifies and excites the lower desire, con- 
stitutes a temptation to sin; but this is effected by the 
mere presence or even thought of the object of desire. 
The sugar which excites the child’s appetite, calls up by 
its mere presence before the eye, or image in the memory, 
a desire which, under a parental prohibition, becomes a 
temptation to sin. Yet the desire for the sugar is not, in 
itself, more evil than the sugar ; yet if it rise at all, as it 
comes into collision with higher claims, it rises as a tempt- 
ation ; and in such a case we think it is pretty clear 
that the lump of sugar may be the only devil that is 
needed to stir the conflict, to open up the path to 
sin. 

The strength of the case for the interference of evil wills 

* P, 47, Essay III, 
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in the order of our moral life, lies, we think, not in the 
essential nature of moral temptation at all, but rather in 
the immense practical excess of strength of the lower class 
of desires over the higher,—in the great odds against 
which the human will has to take up the fight of duty. 
Ambition, resentment, the desire for wealth, self-love, love 
of ease, jealousy, and fear, though none of them in them- 
selves evil, have yet, in general, so overwhelming a prepon- 
derance of strength as compared with the higher order 
of desires, love of truth, compassion, and the personal 
affections, that it is impossible not to suspect interfering 
agents, striving to press man down. There seems often 
to be that same dead weight on human nature, even in 
silence and solitude, which selfish and sensual society 
always tends to produce,—a gravitation to earth which 
prayer and struggle cannot always shake off. Does any 
one say that this is needed for the sake of trial? that 
without temptation there could be no virtue? True; but 
this only accounts at most for resistible temptation, not 
for that despotism of a low nature with which not only 
individuals, but racesy even, begin life; it accounts for 
battles lost, but not for original bondage ; not for the first 
emergence of human life into a condition so unnatural, 
that we instinctively term it evil, though there has been 
no antecedent purity; which we feel to be a prison for a 
free will~though the utter darkness of the cell shuts out 
even the light necessary for sin. 

The mass of moral evil in the world which is not guilt, 
which is the mere tyranny of nature over those who only 
at rare intervals have any power to make a stand, and 
drive back its frontier, is a difficulty so oppressive, that it 
is an intelligible relief to discern, or think we discern, free 
conspirators, rebellious spirits, fixed centres of danger, de- 
fined and conquerable forces, in the place of a causeless 
shadow silently investing life, which almost seems an im- 
becility in the divine purposes of God. And if it be so, 
then it is intelligible also whence come those sudden 
tumults and insurrections of the lower desires, those cold 
touches of earthly scepticism, those outbreaks of secret in- 
gratitude and despair, which in a moment shatter the 
deepest peace, and, without any known exciting cause, 
defeat the best vigilance of love and trust. If Mr. Mau- 
rice asks us why (when we can go so far with him) we do 
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not accept reverently as truth, the teaching of Christian 
theology on the personality of Satan, which seems so 
well to interpret our experience, we answer, that we 
should attach the first importance to the testimony of 
Christ and Paul, were it not that their hypothesis in 
this respect is clearly that of their age, and no more 
entitled to implicit authority than their demonology which 
attributed epilepsy and dumbness, but not fever nor 
any ordinary disease, to the special agency of fiends. 
No honest reader of the New Testament will deny 
this; and no honest interpreter of modern science will 
be inclined to distinguish epilepsy or dumbness, or phy- 
sical insanity from the number of ordinary physical 
disorders. The belief in the power of Satan was with 
Christ and Paul, as it is with us, a natural hypothesis ; 
not the result of supernatural knowledge. We feel 
disposed to think it the truest way of regarding moral evil 
now possible to us, though we cannot be certain that it is 
true. That God is not chargeable with sin,—that human 
freedom is alone responsible for sin,—is all that we feel to 
be certainly necessary to vindicate the holiness of his love. 
We may well pass only a suspensive judgment on the great 
mystery of evil. But though we believe that Mr. Maurice 
is right in supposing that his assertion of the personality 
of the Evil Spirit, encounters the “ most deeply-rooted 
aversion in the minds of Unitarians,” it is clear that this 
aversion has arisen from their prevalent Necessarianism 
and Utilitarianism, not from their theology. If there be no 
distinction between moral evil and incomplete happiness, 
if temptation itself be a tendency to good, then a subordi- 
nate tempter is a mere redundance, a needless append- 
age to Omnipotence. But being utterly at variance with 
this doctrine, we are far from regarding the personal exist- 
ence of evil spirits as the “least tenable figment of ortho- 
dox theology.” 

With the fourth Essay commences Mr. Maurice’s expo- 
sition of his distinguishing creed. He is so little of a 
formulist, however, that he is extremely apt to identify all 
the Christian truth he can lay hands upon, with the diffe- 
rentia of the orthodox symbols. Hence we must cease to 
follow the sequence of the Essays, and lift into prominence, 
as best we can, the very few suggestions scattered here 
and there through the volume, which are alone relevant to 
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his purpose of showing the spiritual truth peculiar to 
Trinitarian doctrine. It is but a weary task. Yet Mr. 
Maurice is so plainly striving for truth himself, and even 
anxious to allow the claims of others to a common property 
in it, that we feel some desire to vindicate our faith from 
the spiritual poverty, or the spiritual unreality, which he 
appears to find in it. And it is a gain, though a very 
humble and temporary gain, to have disproved the preten- 
sions of a supercilious and faded dogma, to the dignity of 
alone conserving spiritual truth ; for to have done this, at 
least removes stumbling-blocks to the faithof many. But 
so negative a work is always distasteful to us. Our only 
hope is to convince some that the dogmatic system of 
English orthodoxy is already a mere skeleton fabric, 
mutely asking for demolition,—by showing how really shel- 
terless it is to the best of those who still anxiously cower 
beneath its walls, how false it is that the protection they 
desire and fancy, actually comes to them from that pierced 
and roofless pile, which only gives dismal voice to every 
breath of science as it sweeps through, and provides a re- 
treat where the dead leaves of past opinion alternately rot 
and eddy, eddy and rot. 

Mr. Maurice ought to have known that what was re- 
quired from him,—the part of his creed which he most 
needed to vindicate from the charge of being a mere for- 
mula—is the distinction of personalities between the Crea- 
or, the Redeemer, and the Sanctifier. And for this purpose 
we search his Essays almost in vain. He rejects as utterly 
false in conception the common orthodox mode of defence, 
which makes that distinction a matter of mere deduction 
from the dicta of the New Testament. He maintains that 
the foundation must be laid much deeper, that Christ’s 
spiritual existence in man must be shown as a primary 
fact of human nature before we can hope to interpret his 
life on earth from the true point of view.* Speaking of 
Priestley and the early Unitarians, he says—“ Their ortho- 
dox antagonists, in their eagerness to confute these state- 
ments, made a concession which, for their purposes, was 
quite invaluable. They argued as if you might start from 
the Unitarian hypothesis of our Lord’s nature and then 
prove Him to be something more than that hypothesis 

© Essay IV. p. 65. 
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affirmed Him to be. It was to be taken for granted that 
the New Testament spoke of Jesus of Nazareth first as a 
good man, and a great prophet; it was to be contended 
that it also spoke of Him as Divine.” * This mode of ar- 
gument Mr. Maurice entirely repudiates. He denies that 
the most certain fact, the common basis of the discussion, 
is to be found in the earthly and human life of Christ. He 
thinks a prior fact is His spiritual existence “in every man— 
the source of all light that ever visits him, the root of all the 
righteous thoughts and acts that he is ever able to con- 
ceive or do,” t—and maintains that in the light of this 
previous fact we have to look at the earthly career of Jesus. 
Accordingly he illustrates, from the book of Job, the na- 
tural need fora Redeemer, which comes to man as man, 
and which came as much before the Incarnation as it 
does now, and labours to show that it is to this perplexed 
consciousness of an indwelling righteousness, to this half- 
satisfied longing for a personal Saviour, which never rose 
into a full or vivid faith until the era of the Incarnation, 
but lingered in the depths of expectant hearts, that the 
gospel narrative appeals. There is a want of it, a half- 
belief in it, a mysterious presentiment of it, in short the 
moral germ of the doctrine, in every mind, which the fact 
of Christ’s life has but to touch to awaken into a self- 
acknowledged aspiration, at the very moment in which the 
aspiration is granted by the free gift of Revelation. This 
is, as far as we can grasp it, the substance of Mr. Maurice’s 
preliminary argument. It is strange that he should not 
have addressed himself, at least in any clearly intelligible 
way, to the one great point at issne. His Church’s for- 
mula is not a mere formula, he thinks, but embodies great 
spiritual truth, which onesided Unitarianism must wholly 
miss. What element of truth, then, embodied in the pre- 
ceding exposition, is it which our faith in the immediate pre- 
sence, searching power, holy and helping influence of God 
fails to embody? What is the element of truth which we 
reject when, admitting all the facts of the case exactly as 
Mr. Maurice states them, we ascribe the highest impulses, 
the purifying spirit, the invisible scrutiny of our souls, to 
the agency of the Father? Mr.Maurice tells us that to take 
stand on the mere external history of Jesus, and thence to 
*?. 2 t P. 65. 
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argue to his Deity, is to forfeit the natural strength of the or- 
thodox faith—its alliance with the deep wants of the heart. 
He appeals therefore to the consciousness of humanity, and 
says we must come to the study of Christ’s life with a 
heart prepared like Job’s—conscious of a need for help, 
devoutly feeling also that we have an answer to our need, 
that the genuinely holy desires we at times experience are 
a token of the presence in our heart of a spiritual Re- 
deemer. 

And we reply to Mr. Maurice that we have such a faith, 
but that we ascribe that experience to the Father’s imme- 
diate influence. How are we, then, in a better position 
to recognise in Christ a second divine personality, dis- 
tinct from His whose aid we feel? We ask for some test 
distinguishing the personal influence of the Father and 
of the Son upon the heart, some means of discriminating 
their spiritual agency, some indication that the influence 
of the Redeemer emanates from a second source, or at least 
from a second personality, some hint that the Father’s 
function is not to deliver us from our sins, but that He gave 
over that office to His Son. If no test of this sort can be 
given—then how will our grasp of Job’s faith help us to 
recognise in Christ a second divine agent? The positive 
testimony of Revelation might certainly induce us to rec- 
tify our conceptions ; but instead of answering to a natural 
expectation, it would be a startling novelty to find that we 
were to refer to the Son an influence which the Prophets, 
the Psalmist, and, we do not hesitate to say, the author of 
the book of Job* also, certainly never thought of ascribing 
to any but the one Father. There was no disposition in 
that day to attribute spiritual help to any second Deliverer, 
no suspicion that it called for the appointment of a special 
Minister in the court of Heaven. If we are told, then, that 
our case is virtually conceded, when the Nicene doctrine is 
rested on the external testimony of the New Testament 
(and though Mr. Maurice never puts it exactly in these 
words, we think we do not exaggerate his own strongly-ex- 
pressed opinion by so stating it), we have a right to ask for 
traces of a real spiritual distinction between the relation of 
the two Divine Persons to man, that we may know why we 

* See a very fine article on the Book of Job, in the “ Westminster Review ” 
for October; Art. 1V. 
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are not to attribute all the redeeming influence of which 
we are conscious to the immediate agency of the Creator. 
What moral obtuseness answers to our intellectual blind- 
ness to the distinction taken in the Church formula? Mr. 
Maurice’s argument may possibly point to Sabellianism— 
it agrees better, we think, with our own Unitarianism— 
but it is the most difficult thing to discover in it the 
reasons why he divides the Persons, and thinks that 
division a matter of high moral significance. We have no 
hesitation in saying that he ascribes neither to Christ, nor 
to the Holy Spirit, any office, function, or relation to man 
which it is not in the highest degree natural to refer 
collectively to the Father. Nay, we may go further, 
and say that we can only discover by the heading 
of the Essay of which of the three Persons he is 
speaking. Before he has got to the Essay on the 
Redeemer, we hear generally of the searching power, 
regenerating and healing influence, infinite all-working 
love of the Father. Suddenly, in the fourth Essay, and 
without the smallest apparent reason, our experience of 
a renovating help and strength and justifying love within 
us, is ascribed to a second agency—that of Christ. Then 
we are told that Christ is the Son of God—not the Father 
—and then we have the history of the Incarnation. From 
that Essay onwards, every intimate relation which man 
has with God, help in temptation, spiritual regeneration, 
and judgment, are referred to him, until we reach the 
Essay on the Holy Spirit, when exactly the same offices, 
since the Incarnation, are transferred to the causation of 
this third Person. In this last Essay all the force of the 
demonstration is directed to prove the reality of a new and 
special influence of God on men since the coming of Christ 
—a fact not called in question—without the shadow of a 
suggestion even being offered to our perplexity, why we 
are to speak now of a new agent, and not either of Christ 
or of God. We can understand a textualist who says 
‘there is no reason to be given why the divine rel: itions 
to mankind are parcelled out amongst three persons, but 
so the bible says, and so the creed affirms, and even if 
there be a little confusion of offices, there can be no doubt 
as to the number of agents,’—but we cannot understand 
Mr. Maurice who speaks as if there were special moral 
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provision in our nature for recognising a threefold person- 
ality, and yet who speaks of Christ as performing for man 
exactly the same offices on one page, which he explains 
as being done by a spiritual deputy, a few pages further 
on, and which he joins with us, in other places, in refer- 
ring tothe Father. For instance, Mr. Maurice says it is 
Christ, who spoke to prophets and patriarchs and made 
them aware of his presence.* The Nicene creed 
refers the same function to the third Person in the 
Trinity ; and Jews and Unitarians are in the habit of 
referring it to the first. Now will Mr. Maurice explain 
to us what moral loss there is in thus mistaking the 
persons? If he cannot do so—are we not justified in 
saying that, for all human faith, the division is formula 
and nothing more, a mere husk of distinction, in which 
no kernel is to be found? If the Father can create, and 
redeem, and sanctify also; if no one can speak of one 
Person in the Trinity, except in terms that would apply 
equally to another; if a man would be thought utterly 
insane, who gravely told us that God the Son had helped 
him to do his duty on one oceasion, but he knew that it 
had been God the Holy Ghost who assisted him on 
another,—if it be impossible to tell of whose agency Mr. 
Maurice is speaking, (though he has the advantage of a 
systematic plan to methodize the divine offices always 
before him,) without looking it out in the index—then, 
if this be not an empty formula, did ever an empty formula 
proceed from theological lips? What can be a better 
definition of a mere formula than a form of words, 
accepted as true, which the best believers instinctively 
disregard, when it is not hung up, in black and white, 
before their eyes,—distinctions so far from being real to 
them, that to pay them any habitual regard, requires a 
patient and petty vigilance in assorting thoughts, which 
only very methodical theologians can attain? 

We have been speaking of the moral and spiritual poverty 
of the Nicene formula, so far as it asserts a divided per- 
sonality, three distinct agents in the substantial unity of 
God. Whatever support such a dogma may find in bare au- 
thoritative revelation, we find Mr. Maurice quite unable to 
produce any experience in our moral nature that points to 
variety of origin in the divine influences we receive.— 
* P. 65, 
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Morally and spiritually at least there is no tendency in us to 
look elsewhere for either redeeming or sanctifying power 
than to the single agency of the Father. 

But there és a real source, other than textual, which we 
cannot, however, regard as either moral or spiritual, for the 
ordinary distinction between the official capacities of God the 
Father, and God the Son; the Creator and the Redeemer ; 
—and of this there are indications enough in Mr. Maurice’s 
volume, though he rejects the root of the distinction, from 
which the common theory of satisfaction has grown up. He 
has pulled down the old theological wall of partition between 
the several fields of operations of the divine Persons, but in 
remorse for his audacity, reverences the traces it has left as 
scrupulously as though he beheld it still. We will shortly 
explain our meaning. In one Essay, he gives as an ex- 
planation of our tendency to believe in a divine Son, 
previously to any incarnation, that “there seems to have 
been a strong persuasion amongst men that human re- 
lationships have something answering to them in that 
higher world, from which they suppose their heroes to have 
descended ;” * and accordingly he apparently assumes 
that our closest relationship with that higher world is with 
some divine being already standing in filial relations to the 
Father, and not with the Father himself. Nay, more than 
this, he often speaks as if our relation to the Father only, 
were not a relation at all, in comparison with our relation 
to the divine Son. Speaking to Unitarians, he says, “ In 
so far as you feel—and I am sure many of you do feel—a 
sincere fervent admiration and love for the character of 
Jesus Christ, in so far as you believe him to be the wisest, 
holiest, most benignant teacher the world ever had, are 
you not in danger of setting a man above God? For I 
think the dim and distant vision of a Being nowise related 
to you, as far as your theory is concerned, though by a 
happy and noble inconsistency, you delight to call Him 
Father,—cannot, by auy possibility, be so satisfactory as the 
thought of one who has actually done good, and wrestled 
with ‘onal here, and, in some sense, for you.” + The words 
we have italicized indicate, we believe, Mr. Maurice’s con- 
viction that notie of perfect sympathy, no real moral com- 
munity can unite man to any divine Being who does not, 


* Essay V. p. 80. + Essay V. p. 93. 
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like man, stand in filial relations to the Creator—that 
though we may hope for compassion, mercy, from the Cre- 
ating Father, we cannot expect sympathy or full apprecia- 
tion of human conditions,—that only through the medium 
of a Divine Brother, who has always been comprehended 
in the same term of relationship with ourselves, being the 
subject of those filial affections of which the Father can 
only be the object,—can we hope to represent our wants, 
and our weakness, and our trust as it really exists within 
us. The common conception seems to be that the Father 
can take care of us, but only Christ can feel with us,— 
and hence the strange titles for Christ of ‘ Advocate’ and 
‘Intercessor,’ which theology has applied to him, and 
which Mr. Maurice has adopted. Job, he tells us, em- 
bodies the universal experience of humanity in his need 
of, and ultimately his belief in, an “ Advocate,” who is 
described as “the sinless root of humanity”—the “ root 
of righteousness in man,” and by similar terms. 

The fundamental notion of the orthodox preference for 
Christ, spoken outright, is, we believe, the following. We 
need a Being powerful as God, to help us in our relations 
with God, to strengthen our spiritual worship by his sym- 
pathy ; and this the Father cannot do, for He cannot quit 
His own position and take up the attitude of a child. We 
want a kind of Subject-Object of worship, whom we may 
supplicate because He is omnipotent and divine, who can 
help our supplications because He is also a child of omni- 
potence and divinity. The root of our humanity, the well- 
spring of our righteousness, cannot be in the Father, else 
would He be both the subject and object of our spiritual 
affections. He would prompt the gratitude and the love, 
which He receives. Christ therefore is the root of our 
moral life, the spiritual Being in whom we live; we can 
look ¢o Him first that he may afterwards sustain us by His 
sympathy in turning with Him to the Father. 

Now follow this mode of conception to its natural 
limits, and we have the following scheme of Redemp- 
tion which half gleams through this volume, and which 
the popular theology unreservedly adopts and exaggerates. 
The Father bending to receive the worship of man from 
an external position, measures him by the standard of 
what He intended in creating him, His own perfect pur- 
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pose ; but the Son, whose nature is intimately blended 
with the whole secret life of man, enters into his wants, 
and dangers, and temptations, can make allowance for the 
strength of his foes, the arduousness of his task. Hence, 
when the Father found man plunged into utter reckless- 
ness and sin, his purpose defeated, the idea of humanity 
corrupted, He was alienated from his creatures, whose 
guilt He measured by their departure from the law, with- 
out regard to those special difficulties of position, which 
only practical sympathy could fully estimate. The experi- 
ment of humanity had failed. On the other hand, men 
closely pressed by temptation, had lost faith in the possi- 
bility of holiness; they thought that not even the God 
who commanded their obedience, could Himself obey, were 
He subject to temptation so petty and galling; not even by 
his help could they resist, for were He to be chained down 
to their experience, He would scarcely vanquish its tempt- 
ations Himself. In this mutual relation stood God and 
man at the era of the Incarnation. Then it was that the 
Son, from his intermediate position, searching the secrets 
of human misery, and entering into the original purpose 
of the Creator, took a human nature, that he might re- 
store to the Father faith in the capabilities of humanity, 
and to man, faith in the sufficiency of divine power to save. 
The double purpose was accomplished. He reconciled 
the Creator to the essential idea of humanity, by realising 
it in its ideal purity,—its highest possible perfection. 
(Mr. Maurice literally adopts this part of the conception. 
His notion of the reconciliation of God, effected by 
Christ’s life and death, is, that he exhibited “the sin- 
less root of humanity” to God, and so restored to God, 
“complacency” with his own creation.*) And he restored 
to man the faith in victory which was alone wanting 
to make him victorious, by proving that the Son of 
God could overcome human temptations, and promising 
his eternal aid to all who would surrender their wills to 
his guidance; and now he remains in the heavens our 
eternal “ Advocate,” presenting us to the Father, over- 
shadowed by his own Spirit, when we will allow of it, and 
so cleansed from sin. He pleads on our behalf, that our 
temptations are too much for our wills when unassisted by 
® See Essay VII. p. 147. 
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him; that God must accept, instead of our personal fulfil- 
ment of the law, our willingness to use his help in fulfilling 
it. In short, he alone understands us and our lot, and he 
alone has the full confidence of the infinite Creator; so 
that God grants to his intercession and human experience 
the mercy He could not accord to our representations, 
measuring us, as He does, by his creative purpose, and not 
having knowledge of our manifold weakness, and besetting 
foes. 

We know that Mr. Maurice indignantly disclaims that 
“ portentous imagination of modern divines,” “ of a war in 
the divine mind between justice and mercy.” Yet, though 
not always clearly drawn out, the leading conception of 
the scheme we have sketched runs through his volume. 
Ile talks of our need of an “ Advocate,” our consciousness 
of an “ Advocate ;” of Christ as our great “ Representative 
and Intercessor” with God. As we have seen, he seems to 
think the relation of the Creator to man no relation at 
all, and calls it a “noble inconsistency” in us to address 
Hlimas Father. It isthe Son who aids us, who redeems us, 
who judges us. If the second Person be not more closely 
blended with our moral nature than the first Person in the 
Godhead, what need of all this diplomatic system, this ad- 
vocacy—intercession of a Daysman (as Mr, Maurice terms 
Christ)—this power possessed by the Son of reconciling God 
to humanity, if the Creator already fathoms the whole 
depths and possibilities of every man, and of man, and 
could have reconciled himself? But if God the Son de 
closer to us than God the Father, then, and only in that 
vase, the whole mode of conception is intelligible, and 
we can understand why the Father judges the possibilities 
of humanity, and the life of each individual man, only upon 
his Son’s report. And though this does not necessarily 
separate the divine justice and mercy, it implies that the 
merciful judgment of our sins could come through Christ 
alone, who understands all our temptations, and can be 
accepted by the Father only, when endorsed by his recom- 
mendation. The popular theology which represents the 
Father as insisting on some one’s punishment for every- 
body’s sin, and Christ as offering himself a proxy for hu- 
manity, to suffer it all out in his own person, is many ¢de- 
degrees lower in feeling, and introduces a vulgar moral 
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element not involved in the scheme we have sketched. 
But it clearly sets out from the same point of view, attri- 
buting all real sympathy, and intelligence of our moral 
position to Christ alone, who will go through any torture 
to save us, and exhibiting the Father in cold reserve, 
measuring us by an abstract standard, all falling off from 
which brings down inevitable legal penalties. 

We have attempted to draw out in a connected view 
the real tendencies of Mr. Maurice’s thought. In answer 
to it, we can only sincerely express our utter inability to 
feel or even understand this want of an “ Advocate” or 
of any Mediator (in the theological sense) to help us with 
God. That Christ does indeed mediate our religious faith, 
by giving us the only true moral image of God, by clearing 
our sight, and revealing to us our spiritual connection with 
the Father, we gratefully acknowledge. But this is only 
because he calls out and raises our moral and spiritual ex- 
perience, because he helps us to understand the Father, 
not because he helps the Father to understand us. The 
highest service which Christ performs for us, is to bring 
us into God’s presence, and leave us there, without media- 
tor, spirit to Spirit. All his power is spent in showing us 
that we have need of no mediator, that the Father is im- 
mediately in us and with us, helping us in temptation, 
judging us in sin, welcoming us in penitence, loving us in 
sorrow ; his mediating office is to persuade, and reveal, and 
when he has won us, to leave us with his Father. The 
office of an Advocate and Intercessor is to persuade, 
not his client— but the Judge. The constantly ex- 
pressed need of an Advocate is to us, therefore, an utterly 
insoluble problem of the ordinary religious experience. 
We can see neither reason nor need for Mr. Maurice’s 
notion, that human relations must be modelled upon simi- 
lar relations eternally existing in the spiritual world. We 
can conceive that such relations may exist. But we have 
no knowledge of them, and no need of them. God’s re- 
lation to us is a directly divine relation. The desire for 
help from one who can enter into our attitude of mind to- 
wards the Father, who can give us sympathy as well as 
help, is a want which, in its highest sense is-satisfied 
directly by our faith in God, as soon as we know His 
character to be penetrated by those real affections and 
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moral energies on which alone human trust and love can 
fix. Indeed the only pure practical result, which faith in 
the Incarnation produces in the orthodox theology, is to 
substitute, for the indefinite idea of creative power, the 
definite image of a life, a divine countenance, as we may 
almost say, filled with depth, tenderness, purity, and 
sincere holiness,—attributes all discriminated from, and 
commanding the springs of, power and thought. Thus it 
is that Christ becomes ¢he personal God, the only doved 
Person at least, in the Trinitarian Deity. Aud the popu- 
lar theology retains its clear Trinity, only because it uses 
the person of the Father, as a dark phantom background 
to set off the beauty and the pity of the Son, as a terrible 
alternative-Divinity to whom the sinner may be aban- 
doned if he be not found in the attendant train of the 
Deliverer. We know that this is not Mr. Maurice’s con- 
ception: he abandons this shocking contrast as impious: 
but for that very reason, because, with us, he regards all 
the qualities of Christ’s mind as the purest reflection of the 
Father’s Spirit, the two divine Persons, like a double image 
of the same mighty Life, hovering in mysterious commu- 
nion over the silent Eternity of the past, are seldom clearly 
distinguishable, often they mingle, and oftener coalesce. 
So very far is it, we think, from being truc, as Mr. Mau- 
rice affirms, that the “tendency to confound the Persons” 
(a tendency of which, we think, he may freely accuse him- 
self, with some justice)—has “nothing to do with in- 
tellectual formulas, but with moral corruptions,” that, on 
the contrary, it seems to us to arise entirely out of that 
deep moral faith, which obliges him to regard the Father, 
as personally imaged in Christ. So soon as this faith 
takes deep root, the feeling that the Son is nearer to us 
than the Father, that he can do anything for us by “ Ad- 
vocacy ” which the Father will not have anticipated by 
love, begins to grow dim; the duplicate personalities are 
morally confounded and only numerically distinguished. 
To guard against this tendency, apparently, Mr. Mau- 
rice is anxious to show that the numerical distinction is at 
least an eternal one. ‘Truly discerning that no image of 
God can be conceived at all except as a Person, he seeks 
for the Eternity of the Son, in the desire of the Creator- 
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Spirit for self-expression, for reproducing the Image of 
Himself, for an utterance of His glory, an eternal object 
of His love. Having asserted the faith that creation is 
the Act of a living Will, he goes on to say—“ This Will 
demands, that which the Necessity excludes. It must 
speak, it must utter itself. A Will cannot be without a 
Word. A Will that is and lives must utter itself by a 
living Word. This is what St. John in his Divine Theo- 
logy declares to us. But if he speaks in one sentence of 
a Word, he speaks in the next of a Son .... Wecan 
never forget that only a Person can express the Will of 
the Absolute Being ; ‘that only in a Person He can see 
His own image.”* And so he grounds the article of the 
creed that asserts Christ to be “ begotten of his Father 
before all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, very God of 
very God.” We wonder that Mr. Maurice does not see that 
here, he signally departs from the method he had laid down 
for himself, of finding a ground for the Church’s creed in the 
wants of human nature. Man needs an image of the 
Father, but only an image in human life ;—the history of 
a human will, struggling with human temptations, sus- 
tained by the mighty arm, and penetrated by the holy love 
of God. That such an image has been granted to him, 
we believe. But the image on the scale of humanity. is, 
for him, not only as great but a far greater help than the 
incarnation of a Deity. For this theory concerning the 
Deity of Jesus cannot make him a clearer i image to us of 
God—indeed all of us, orthodox and heterodox, see eX- 
actly the same human life of Christ, differing only y as to 
its secret and spiritual connections, —but it can and does 
throw off to a hopeless moral distance the human ideal of 
man, which his life embodies. If he be in substance, per- 
son, will, a human being, directed by God’s Spirit, moulded 
into an image of His Life,—then that is the highest moral 
conception of the Divine character we can grasp, and yet 
not hopelessly unapproachable by us: it answers our want 
both for a human standard, and for defining our thought 
of the moral proportions of the Divine Mind. 

Mr. Maurice’s argument is, on the other hand, a pure 
Gnosis as to the history of God—if a Gnosis differ in this 
from a Revelation, that while the latter speaks of God un- 
veiling himselfto Man, the former attempts to explain not 
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His relations to us, but those events in the Uncreated 
Life which occupied the silence of Eternities before God 
called our race into existence, or which belong to a sepa- 
rate sphere of being, with which we have no intercourse. 
What orders of spiritual natures may have shared with 
God His past Eternity, no moral experience of the mind 
determines: nor do we need the knowledge to guide us in 
duty, to help us in prayer, to employ us in meditation. 
The Eternal God is far beyond our grasp, and we crave 
knowledge only of our relation towards Him, not of the 
companions of His Eternity. If Mr. Maurice should ap- 
peal to St. John’s authority,—then he deserts his method, 
and bases his argument on the interpretation to be at- 
tached to special passages of gospel history, and not on 
the auguries which our moral experience exhibits. 

Finally we must say that as this theory of a divine and 
infinite Mediator needed to unveil and reconcile the Ka- 
ther to man, proceeds from the notion that an Eternal 
Son is somehow closer to humanity, deeper in the secrets 
of our nature, than the Creator himself; so the formula it- 
self, in its distinction of the Persons, reacts to strengthen 
that notion. If Christ be, in fact, the sole organ of 
communication with humanity, it is felt that God must 
either be too stern, or too incommunicable for direct in- 
tercourse with us, and wherever, as in Mr. Maurice’s case, 
the moral contrast is partially removed, shadowy notions 
of Him as the absolute take its place, making Him indeed 
a “dim and distant vision,” because they tend, while mag- 
nifying His infinitude, to depersonify Him to our thought. 
It then becomes natural to think that if we only derive our 
knowledge of Him through the more kindred nature of 
His Son, it must be that His essential Light is too far re- 
moved from our darkness ; that He cannot work together 
with us, because the sweep of His thought and purpose 
is too vast ; that He cannot sympathize with us because our 
narrow affections lose themselves in His diffused universal 
love ; and so Mr. Maurice’s charge upon us of losing hold 
of a personally loving, and ever-working Father, rather re- 
coils into an objection to his own formula, that it is in 
danger of giving to the Son a far more vivid personality 
than to the Father. Yet to think of God, or of any Person 
in the Godhead, as removed by very Majesty from close 
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sympathy with Man, is to bound His infinitude, while we 
confess it ; to excommunicate Him from His own spiritual 
creation ; to limit the power of His imagination by deny- 
ing to it the imagination of our limits; toascribe to Him 
an encumbering physical immensity that excludes Him 
from the lurking-places where human littleness can creep 
in; to suppose that He can throw open to our spirits the 
avenues to a moral solitude, into which He can never 
follow us; in short to lose faith in His personality, by 
evaporating all the clear characteristics of a personal Being. 
As well as approaching this problem from the side which 
distinguishes the Persons, Mr. Maurice in one place tries 
to establish the identity of substance between Christ and 
the Father. But his view on this subject is very un- 
scholastic. He tells us that we cannot believe that any 
life per fectly unveils the willand purposes of God, without 
referring that h: armony to unity of substance. If the Uni- 
tarian, he says, “‘ once comes to understand himself about 
Unity of purpose and will, and carefully to consider what 
that involves, I have no fear that he will understand 
thoroughly what the Church intends by Unity of Sub- 
stance.” We fear not. In this sense, we might well 
believe in that weary fragment of metaphysics. But 
we do not think Mr. Maurice’s episcopal superior will 
warrant an interpretation, which would include the infer- 
ence, that any spirit which in the lapse of an eternal life, 
should be brought into perfect harmony of thought and 
will and love with God, would thereby have attained the 
right to be termed éno00ve10¢ with Him. It would bea con- 
solation to see so human and religious an idea grafted into 
that barren controversy, but we can only accept it as proof 
that Mr.Maurice is “ unsound, ” not that the Church is 
untechnical.t 
We have discussed with Mr. Maurice the fundamental 
theological view of these Essays on his own basis; we can- 
not conclude without some remarks on the moral result 
to the English Church of that very expensive training of 
the logical acuteness of her children, which is attained by 
> P. 1938. 
+ Had this been so, the weaker term duooveros, so indignantly rejected 
by the Nicene orthodoxy, would have conveyed, and more than ‘conveyed, 


Mr. Maurice’s meaning. ‘The fierceness of a theological controversy is usually 
in inverse proportion to the moral importance of its issue. 
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providing them with a large variety of theses, to be be- 
lieved at all cost, and to be defended as best they can. The 
bitterest fruits of this evil system are always found in the 
men of deepest thought, and clearest sincerity, who yet 
have not the strength to break away. And in this volume 
which sincerely endeavours to believe the Church’s formula 
as everlasting truth, we have a miserable proof how clearly 
some part of it at least is held fast only from its formal 
place amongst her assertions ; and how desperate are the 
efforts which a sincere man can make to conciliate to his 
own favourite system of thought, affirmations which are not 
only foreign to it, but which wage internecine war with 
his most treasured faith. With a spirit of charity large as 
that of Christianity itself, with a trust in God’s love that no 
ecclesiastical rigidity can daunt, the very heart of Mr. 
Maurice’s faith is transfixed with cruel precision by the 
Athanasian anathema, and as he quivers under the pain 
it inflicts, he plunges madly into the depths of theology to 
rid himself of the javelin, and then comes up agin to the 
surface with a weary make-belief composure, to assure you 
that no javelin is there, Mr. Maurice’s mind scems to us 
to be peculi: rly unfitted for the formal theology he has to 
adopt. Perhaps that is the reason why he loves it so much ; 
its narrow precision fascinates him just because his own 
tendency is to a vague and mystical depth of meditation. 
That the same man should select the Anglican creeds and 
articles for the objects of the strange eulogium that they 
afford an “escape from the oppressive judgments of 
men ;” who says of one of these very formulas, “ mighty 
words! which I do not pretend that I can penetrate or 
reduce under any forms of the intellect. Jf J could, I think 
they would be of little worth to me,”’* is one of those inex- 
plicable biographical phenomena to which only ecclesias- 
tical regions can give birth. “‘ Tenets,’”’ Mr. Maurice thinks, 
tyrannize over men, and creeds are the only barriers 
against their tyranny.t We cannot take the distinction. 
He explains indeed that a creed centres in a living person, 
and records his acts, while tenets only express a notion, a 
view. Are the Church’s articles then “tenets?” If so, 
Mr. Maurice is bound both by tenets and creeds. On the 
whole question, Mr. Maurice is painfully reserved, and 
® Pp. 161. + P. 312. 
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while professing to encounter boldly the Unitarian’s ob- 
jections to creeds, he only diverts attention by throwing 
into the air a few shadowy distinctions—incense to the 
divine constitution of his Church—and then vanishes from 
the stage with the following mystical invocation. 


“Why there should be such documents in the world, I can 
explain no more than I can explain why any part of the order 
of Nature should exist, or why it should be in harmony with any 
other part. I find it so. I give God thanks that it is so. | 
hope in the day when He is revealed, and we are all called to 
answer for the use or abuse we have made of His gifts, that He 
will enable us to enter more fully into this and many other 
mysteries of His government, which I understand most imper- 
fectly, but which have helped me to understand myself.” 


And so he passes dryshod over the only difficulty a 
Unitarian ever feels on this head—a difficulty which does 
not touch upon the question why there are these theolo- 
gical speculations and distinctions which may possibly have 
“helped-Mr. Maurice to understand himself” little as they 
help him to understand others, but why Christians should 
be directed and required to accept abd initio these subtle 
and technical views, if they are to enjoy the benefit of a 
great national Church ; why they are to be so early com- 
mitted to conclusions they have never been able to search 
out, why the churchman’s problem is always the natural 
problem turned upside down,—not to explore the tracks 
of thought till he finds truth, but to start from points arbi- 
trarily indicated as the stations of truth, and make arti- 
ficial approaches of thought by which they may be reached. 
Nothing can be a more faithful illustration of the results 
of this system than the appendix to this volume in defence 
of the first clauses of the Athanasian creed. The Church, 
hoarse with proclaiming a neglected dogma, summons her 
loudest and coarsest tone of authority to crush assailants, 
and thunders forth an everlasting curse. Mr. Maurice, 
hearing} from afar, is “ ready with his cavern” and sends 
back a delightful echo, soft and loving as a mother’s 
prayer. Hear his prelude. 


«Tt may seem to some of my readers, that an Essay on the 
Trinity, as well as on Eternal Life and Death, ought to have been 
accompanied with some statements respecting the Athanasian Creed. 
Eleven years ago I expressed what were then my opinions on that 
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subject, in a book not addressed to Unitarians. I said that I 
could not agree with Mr. Coleridge in thinking that this Creed 
contradicted the Nicene, on the subject of the subordination of the 
Son to the Father; that, if it foreed me to pronounce judgment on 
any person, I would not have laid myself under the obligation of 
reading it—whatever Church might adopt it— because I should be 
violating an express command of Christ; that I never had felt 
myself encouraged or tempted by it to pass sentence on those who 
differed with me most on the subject of Trinity; that, on the con- 
trary, I had felt it was passing sentence on my own tendencies ‘ to 
confound the Persons, and to divide the Substance; that these 
tendencies in me, I knew, had nothing to do with intellectual 
formulas, but with moral corruptions, from which many who are 
called heretics may be freer than I am; that I doubted whether we 
should gain in Truth or Charity by casting away this Creed, 
because | looked upon it as a witness, that eternal life is the 
knowledge of God, and that eternal death is Atheism, the being 
without Him.* I have not seen any cause to alter these opinions. 
I feel, indeed, that every year of fresh experience, as it should 
ground us more in principles, should make us more diffident of our 
own judgment on questions of expediency. Though the Creed, 
instead of tempting us to condemn others, has, I think, often over- 
come our inclination to condemn them—(for the more tremendous 
its language, the less we can dare to bring any individual within 
the scope of it), though some sentences of it, those especially con- 
cerning ‘the taking of the Manhood into God, the reasonable soul 
and flesh, the persons, and substance,’ have thrown a clear broad 
light into dark passages of my mind, and, I doubt not, have taught 
my brethren more; yet if it does cause any of those for whom 
Christ died to stumble, if it hinders any from entering into the 
mystery of God’s love, I hope He will not suffer us to retain 
it. For that which is meant as a witness of Ilim, must be given 
up, like the brazen serpent, if it ceases to be so, or is made an in- 
strument of turning men’s eyes from Him.” 


The point to be proved is, that the Church does not 
confound in her denunciations intellectual heresy and 
moral sin. Mr. Maurice’s method is unique enough. 
‘Listen,’ he says, ‘to those awful words; the more 
awful they are, the less possibility is there of applying 
them to anything but moral sin’—a chain of reasoning 
which has two unfortunate defects—first, that it assumes 
that if a charge be wholly inapplicable, there can be no 


* “ Kingdom of Christ, or Hints to a Quaker,” vol. ii. p. 548. 
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chance of its being applied, (7. e. the perfect justice of the 
Church,)—one point in dispute: the second defect is, that 
it assumes that the Church does distinguish intellectual 
belief from moral duties, and does not rank correct 
reasoning and conception on religious subjects, amongst 
moral duties—the other pointin dispute. If Mr. Maurice 
would have openly stated these premisses at first—viz. 
“1 believe in the perfect equity of the Church so intensely, 
that no apparant inconsistency would stagger me, I would 
disbelieve the inconsistency rather than the equity of the 
Church ”—and again—“‘I am perfectly sure that the 
Church does distinguish intellectual error from moral 
wrong, and censures only the latter,’ we would not have 
troubled him to argue further on the point. If he would 
allow us to make the same assumptions for the early days 
of the English Church, we could prove a good deal that 
would astonish him; if the more awful her language 
about heretics may be, the more incapable it is of 
individual application ; if she always distinguishes intel- 
lectual creed from moral acts, possibly the persecutions 
under Elizabeth were entirely aimed at moral misconduct, 
How could the Star Chamber have levelled such “ tre- 
mendous” punishments at mere error? <A church of 
charity does not. of course, call in the arm of the law, 
except to save from eternal death; and as only moral 
transgression warrants the fear of eternal death, it is clear 
that the intellectual creed of the Catholics and the 
Puritans had nothing to do with their sufferings. 

Mr. Maurice feels that this strange argument needs a 
little reinforcement, and thus proceeds :— 


“ T would observe, that if the Creed had meant that the not 
holding certain intellectual notions concerning the Trinity involved 
the penalty of everlasting death, it would consign to destruction, 
not heretics,—extreme or moderate,—but every peasant, every 
child, nearly every woman in every congregation in which it is 


read, seeing that these (thank God!) have formed no such intellee- 
tual conceptions, that the majority are not capable of forming 
them. And the few persons it would count worthy of eternal life, 
are a set of schoolmen, the best of whom pray every day and hour, 


pray j ) 
that they may become as little children, and have the faith which 


those have, who do not look upon the subject from a logical point 
of view at all. Lastly, it would directly contradict its own most 
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solemn assertions. If we could comprehend this truth in an intel- 
lectual statement, the Father would vt be incomprehe nsible, the 
Son incomprehensible, the Holy Ghost incomprehensible. But 
since there is no alternative between this utterly monstrous imagi- 
nation, and that which supposes the Creed to affirm the knowledge 
of God and eternal life to be the same; and therefore the denial,— 
not in the letter, but im the spirit,—not intellectually and out- 


wardly, but morally and inwardly,—of the Father, Son, and Spirit 


> 
to be eternal death,—I cannot help thinking that, with all its 
fierce language, t has a ot utler heart than some of those who cet 


the mselves credit or Toleration, by wis! Ing the Church well rid of 


"7 } . } ° . 
it fhey leave us tree to Judge occasionally, to assume a portion 


of God’s authority, only protesting against any excessive intrusion 
into it. The Creed obliges us to give such a meaning to eternal 
life—or rather to adhere so clos« ly to our Lord’s « xplanation of it, 
that we have no power of saying, in any case, who has lost it, or 
incurred the state which is opposite to it. 

“ Tf Tam asked whether the writer did not suppose that he had 
this power, I answer; ‘When vou tell me who the writer was, | 


may possibly, though pr bably not even then, be able to make 





some guess whether he supposed it or not. At present, 1 am 
juite in the dark about him and his motives. If I adopt the 
theory, which is as reasonable as any other, that he lived in the 
ui f the Vandal persecution; [ think it is very likely, that along 
uch deepened conviction of the worth of the principle for 
was suffering, he had also a mixture of earthly passion 

ss, and that he was tempted to show his opponents, or 

y were apostatising, that there were more terrible pe- 

nalties than those of scoureing the back or‘eutting out the tongue. 
In that case, | shor ld say | Was Giving up th il part ol his au W8 
Which he would wish me to give up; that part which was not of 
God, and could not be meant to abide; and was clinging to that 


which made his other words true and consistent with themselves 
when I interpreted his creed in conformity with our Lord’s sen- 


tence.” 


? 


That is, the creed cannot require assent to its intel- 
lectual statements, because scarcely any one can in- 
tellectually understand them, and it would be absurd to 
curse thos who are clearly incapable of assent. Therefore 
it can only require moral assent to what is morally in- 
volved in its statements ;—an argument which assumes 
that the Church thinks its own intellectual predication 
venerally uuintelligible, and that only a dim mist of 
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thought is stirred by its sharp distinctions, in the be- 
liever’s mind ; and this it must think, says Mr. Maurice, 
for does it not say “the Father is incomprehensible, the 
Son incomprehensible, and the Holy Ghost incomprehen- 
sible”? Doubtless. And so the soul of man is incompre- 
hensible, and organization is incomprehensible, and the 
order of the heavens, and the growth of a flower. Yet we 
can say intelligible things about the soul of man, and 


human organization, and the stars, and the growth of 


flowers; and when we do affirm a very sharp proposition 
on these subjects, we mean to be understood, and do not 
expect to be retorted upon, that the essence of these 
things is beyond our reach, and that it is absurd therefore 
to ask us to grasp a form of words which includes 
them. 

If no intellectual understanding of the Athanasian 
ereed is possible, but only moral suggestion, it is remark- 
able that its form of assertion is so sharp and precise, and 
its lines of contrast so like the logical definitions of a 
science, only for the sake of adumbrating forth mysterious 
facts which no mind can grasp. If the purpose of the 
Church was to say with Mr. Maurice “ the treasure hidden 
here is the condition of salvation, but any one who does not 
acquiesce in these propositions is quite as likely to have 
possession of that treasure, as those who do,”’—it was 
surely strange conduct to put them forth with the em- 
phasis of a special anathema, and yet without any expla- 
nation how weak a thread of connection united the verbal 
propositions with the faith they profess to hold. A man 
who curses any one who does not believe a definite asser- 


tion, but quite declines to accept his emphatic denial of 


that belief as any proof that he does not believe it, is 
cursing so much into the dark, that he can have very little 
hope of warning any one against the sin of unbelief. So 
lawyer-like a hiding-place is thoroughly unworthy of Mr. 
Maurice’s mind. He then tells us that if the writer’s in- 
terpretation of the creed is in question, he thinks it pro- 
bable that the author of it did mean to be not a little 
fierce and intolerant. But, being in the secret as to what 
part of lis crecd, he, if now hving, would wish to be given 
up, Mr. Maurice has anticipated his wishes by throwing 
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away the initial intolerance. A Unitarian might say, 
with equal plausibility, that he could honestly accept this 
creed, because he is morally certain that had the writer the 
power to explain his views now, he would have advanced 
beyond his belief in a distinction of the persons, and 
settled down upon a faith in the simple Unity of God. 
Mr. Maurice thinks he would have got the better of his 
temper ; we may think he would have got the better of 
his error: we may make the creed, then, just what we 
please, and calmly say we are accepting the present animus 
of the writer. 

Lastly, Mr. Maurice betakes himself to the animus of 
the imponent Church. 


“1 have spoken of the possible animus of the wrifer of this 
Creed ; but I must repeat that 1 know nothing of him, and there- 
fore my guesses are good for very little. The animus tmponentis 
concerns us, as all casuists admit, much more; and of that we have 
no right to pretend ignorance. Our Church has given us great 
helps for understanding what her meaning is, and what spirit she 
wishes us to be of. There is the negative help that she has not 
defined Eternal Life, leaving us to our Lord Himself as the true 
definer. There is the positive help, that she has inserted this 
Creed in the midst of prayers to the God of Truth and Charity, 
for His Spirit of Truth and Charity. So long as I am commanded 
to repeat those prayers, no one shall compel me to put a construc- 
tion upon this formulary which contradicts them, and makes me 
consciously false in the use of them. And I will add once for all, 
in reference to those who wish to bind us by the current and float- 
ing opinions of this age, on the topics | have discussed in these 
Essays ; | hold to that which I have confessed already; I hold to 
the prayers in which I find that confession made living and 
effectual for me and for all my brethren. If you say my faith is 
not distinct enough, bring forth your substitute for it. Do not 
talk about a perfect Atonement, or a divine Satisfaction, or an 
Eternal Death; these I believe in as much as you can do. Put 
forth distinctly before your own consciences, and before the con- 
science of England, the meaning which you attach to these words. 
See whether what you intend is not either that assertion of God’s 
infinite Charity, which is contained in St. John’s express words, in 
the whole Bible, in our forms, or something so flagrantly in 
contradiction with that, as to make the duty of rejecting it, and 
protesting against it, one from which no Churchman and no man 
ought to shrink.” 
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Here Mr. Maurice again returns to his old argument 
against a Church that is accused of bursts of intolerance. 
“She must be always consistent with herself ;’—he as- 
sumes, “ She does pray for charity, | know—therefore how 
impossible it is that she can mean to judge heretics ;” 
which, as we said before, might be applied thus: “She prays 
for charity, and she burns heretics, therefore charity ac- 
tuates her in burning heretics.” How much more plausible 


is the alternative argument: “ She prays for the spirit of 


charity without marking any limits, but she anathematizes 
a very definite class of men,—therefore she cannot con- 
ceive that the spirit of charity includes charity to that 
class.” This indeed has been often the true construction 
of ecclesiastical charity; perhaps it may do the Church 
injustice ; for churches, like men, are practically imeon- 
sistent,and enjoin universal love at one moment, and limited 
scorn at another. At any rate, Mr. Maurice, who proposes 
to overlook ail hints of uncharitable judgment, because he 
finds charity laid down as the object of the Church’s 
prayers, has no answer to those who propose to overlook 
all directions to universal charity, because they find dog- 
matic anathemas a constituent part of the Church’s creed. 
The whole argument is miserable juggling. Mr. Maurice 
may well hope, and far more for his own sake than for 
those external to the Church to whom this creed is an of- 
fence, that “ God mav not suffer herto retain it.’ >It has 


clouded his veracity of thought. If it has thrown, as he 


tells us, “a clear broad hght into dark passages” of his 
mind, it has thrown a gloomy shadow on his moral appre- 
hension. It exhibits him in the painful attitude of con- 
verting the search for true faith, into a search after clever 
excuses for his prof SSI li of faith. 

And here we must conclude our notice of a volume which 
has treated Unitarians with more courtesy and entered 


with more sympathy into their faith, than they have ever 
before reeceivea at Lit hea ads oi ik lish orth lOXV. If 
} 


we have eriticized it freely, we have not been insensible 
cither to the pure piety, or the eenuine charity, or the 
eloquent truth in which it abounds. We have been ob- 
liged to limit ourselves to the points on which we are at 


issuc with Mr. Maurice, and here his thought has ap- 
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peared to us often nebulous, and often false. But his 
lofty tone, the realism of his faith, and his large charity, 
never (but in the final Note) lose their fascination 
for our mind, or cease to make us deeply regret that 
we are separated from him by those spectral chasms of 
theology, which we may not cross because we dare not 
treat shadows as if they were realities, nor he, because he 
dare not treat realities as if they were but shadows. 


END OF NINTH VOLUMI 
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